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Miss Winifred Emery: 


AN APPRECIATION AND A FORECAST. 





O the thoughtful playgoer there can be no more 
interesting phenomenon than the sudden “arrival” 
of the younger players of the day. The growth of 
the new generation has indeed been well-nigh as 
rapid as that of Jonah’s gourd, so suddenly has it 
sprung up—we might almost say been sprung upon 
the public. The facts are noticeable enough when 
we think of our actors—the jeunes premiers— 
Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Lewis Waller, and Mr. George 
Alexander; the younger comedians, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, and Mr. Brandon Thomas ; but we appreciate 
the true strength of the argument only when we come to deal 
with our actresses. Here the interval between the younger and 
the older dramatic artists has never been bridged ; the transition 
stage has lasted longer, and has consequently been much more 
marked. In passing from Mrs. Kendal to Miss Kate Rorke, from 
Mrs. Beere to Miss Julia Neilson, and from Miss Ellen Terry to 
Miss Winifred Emery, we are conscious of many gaps. Indeed, 
one has only to look back carefully over the early eighties to 
realise the wonderful change that has come over theatrical affairs 
in this respect. 

Who were the leading ladies of the English stage about this 
time? Of course, I am not referring. to Mrs. Kendal or Miss 
Ellen Terry, to Miss Marion Terry or Mrs. Bernard Beere. 
The two former ladies were already established favourites ; while 
the two latter, winning their successes rather late in life, form 


a kind of connecting link between the older and the younger 
school. : 


Who, then, were the younger leading ladies between the years 
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1880 and 1886? The answer is not difficult. Putting aside 
migratory stars like Madame Helena Modjeska, Mrs. Langtry, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, and well-known actresses of the 
robuster drama, like Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Isabel Bate- 
man, we find three actresses occupying a more or less prominent 
position in “the coming race’”—Miss Mary Eastlake, Miss 
Eleanor Calhoun, and Miss Alice Lingard. There is little need 
to recall ancient history, or to record the respective fates of these 
three ladies. Miss Eastlake and Miss Lingard both made their 
arlier successes in comedy, and their transference to serious 
parts was perhaps more or less of a mistake. Neither had much 
charm, neither had much sensibility, though both possessed a 
certain measure of rough but genuine power. Miss LEast- 
lake only got one chance she could take advantage of, under 
Mr. Barrett, and that in a not too successful play—Mr. Grundy’s 
impressive tragedy ‘‘ Clito.”” In the scene of Helle’s repudiation 
of her patriot lover, the actress acted with really thrilling effect. 
Of Miss Lingard pretty much the same may be said. It is in 
strong roles that she shows her true mettle. In such plays as 
“Sister Mary” and ‘A Million of Money,” and in classical works 
like ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur” and ‘Ga Dame aux Camélias,”’ 
Miss Lingard plays with undeniable power. Of Miss Calhoun it 
is more difficult to speak. There seems no reason why she 
should not dispute the premier place with Miss Emery and Miss 
Rorke. Beginning, like Mrs. Campbell, with Josalind, this 
(still) young actress has played Mabel Vane, Dora in ‘‘ Diplomacy,” 
Hester Prynne, and Vashti Dethic—all with genuine charm and 
sensibility. It is a pity that the English stage should be 
deprived of the services of so accomplished an artist; and even 
now Miss Calhoun can hardly be said to be out of the running. 
These were the actresses who filled the gaps. Very brilliant 
artists they were not, but they served their turn. Their reign, 
however, was not destined to be a long one. It lasted barely 
five years. 

Then came the deluge, and since 1886 the English stage has 
been literally flooded with capable leading ladies. It was about 
this time that the two most gifted of our younger actresses got 
their first real chance. Fortunately they had the ability to take 
advantage of it. Since then Miss Eastlake and Miss Lingard 
have been in the shade. The lead has passed into the hands of 
younger artists. Most people know the circumstances under 
which Miss Winifred Emery and Miss Kate Rorke won their 
spurs. While the latter lady came to the front as the repre. 
sentative of the heroine in a bowdlerisation of ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’-—Mr, 
Buchanan’s misnamed “ Sophia’’—her rival, Miss Winifred Emory, 
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made her first real hit while understudying Miss Ellen Terry in 
** Olivia,” and subsequently in ‘‘ Faust.” Just as “Sophia” 
stamped Miss Rorke as au actress of remarkable power and charm 
in melodramatic parts, so ‘‘ Olivia” first directed public attention 
to Miss Emery’s suitability for the imaginative drama. 

Any dissection of the art ofa favourite actress and any compari- 
son of her style with that of her rivals must needs be in some 
respects an ungrateful task ; though some such operation as this 
seems an indispensable factor in any attempt to discuss Miss 
Emery’s present position and future prospects on the English 
stage. 

Just at present, however, I am not so much concerned with the 
necessity for contrasting our heroine’s methods with those em- 
ployed by Miss Marion Terry or Miss Kate Rorke, as desirous 
of arriving at some general idea of Miss Emery’s talent. A not 
unfair estimate of the actress’s rank in the dramatic hierarchy 
would perhaps be conveyed in the assertion that she occupies 
among ‘‘ leading ladies”’ a position similar to that which Mr. 
Alexander fills among ‘leading men.’’ Like him, she has a 
charm of manner, a distinction of style, and a beauty of voice 
which would in themselves make the fortune of an actress of 
far inferior ability. And, like her former manager, Miss Emery 
has a pathos which is present in nearly all her serious work 
—a true pathos where “there is the surging of a buoyant 
wave in the heart, breaking the force of the wave which over- 
whelms it with dejection.” 

With Mr. Alexander this gift of pathos threatened at one time 
to degenerate into a mannerism ; but, thanks to ‘“‘ Liberty Hall” 
and ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray,” the danger has been avoided. Miss 
Emery has never been betrayed into this mistake. Her voice is 
always charged with earnest feeling, but it is never overloaded 
with pathos. 

But though she will never over-act, she never under-acts ; she 
heeds the advice conspicuous on the Haymarket proscenium, 
She possesses that highest art of appearing natural. She moves 
her audience at her will, yet she gets her effects with the very 
minimum of effort. Another point in which Miss Emery 
resembles Mr. Alexander is in a certain incapacity for robust 
work. But just as the last act of ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray’”’ showed 
the St. James’s manager's increase of strength, so of late have Miss 
Emery’s resources been growing proportionately with the demands 
made upon them. This acquisition of power was first noticeable 
in the actress’s Vashti Dethic. Miss Olga Brandon is an actress 
(probably) of more force than Miss Emery; but, in this role 
at least, the third exponent of Mr. Jones’s heroine was more 
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passionate than her “creator.” Then came the New Olympic 
engagement, over which there was so much ominous shaking of 
heads. Her experience here gave the young actress breadth of 
style, without impairing the delicacy of her touch in poetical 
parts. ‘‘ Handfast”’ followed the season with Mr. Barrett. 
Here, as in ‘“‘ Sowing the Wind,” Miss Emery was a beautiful 
singer of dubious antecedents, with Mr. Cyril Maude as her 
persecutor. In Mr. Hamilton’s play the actress delivered 
a ‘ Rule Britannia” kind of speech with very telling declamatory 
power. Then came ‘The Crusaders,” wherein Miss Emery’s. 
delightful Cynthia hardly bears on ourargument. It was, in fact, 
in “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’ that the young artist’s growth of 
power first attracted general attention. In the scenes of 
recrimination between husband and wife, and between mother 
and daughter, Miss. Emery displayed real passion. In Mr. 
Grundy’s new play at the Comedy—wherein, as in “‘ That Dr. 
Cupid,” she is the betrothed of a young rake—Miss Emery shows. 
us the high-water mark of her powers. Never has she played in 
so passionate a part, and never has she more ably risen to the 
required level. So consistently moving and beautiful a creation 
the English stage has not seen since the same actress gave us 
her Clarissa. 

The third act of Mr. Grundy’s play, couched in language of a. 
noble simplicity and pregnancy of which, among our: other 
dramatists, only Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Wilde know the 
secret, is done the very fullest justice to by both Miss. 
Emery and Mr. Brandon Thomas. And the conjunction of these 
two names in “Sowing the Wind” suggests some other 
notable combinations for purposes of dramatic art. In plays 
dealing with ‘‘ the great duel of sex,” these two artists would 
make worthy champions of the opposing forces. Miss Emery 
seems the one actress supremely qualified to represent her sex 
in that ‘‘ ancient strife which is the very central fact of life ;”’ 
and in Mr. Brandon Thomas—an actor who has fully justified the 
predictions of his powers indulged in by the Echo and The 
Theatre—Miss Emery would find a sympathetic colleague for 
such work. How delightfully she would fill the title rdle in 
**Denise.”” And what other actor could you get to fill Got’s. 
part of Brissot if. not: Mr. Thomas? Mr. Maude, too, judging 
from his Cayley Drummle, would be admirable as Thouvenin. 
I can only see one reason for Dumas Fils’ play being given at. 
the St. James’s, and that is Mr. Alexander’s suitability for the 
not too prominent and priggish role of the Count. 

‘“‘ Clarissa,” too, might well be seen in the near future at the 
Comedy, with Miss Emery in the part which established her fame, 
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Mr. Brandon Thomas as the Avenger, and Mr. Sydney Brough as 
Lovelace. And of course there is ‘‘ Beau Austin! ’’ Here would 
be the actress’s great opportunity. As Dorothy Musgrave she 
would be above praise. Her physique, her sweet seriousness, 
her exquisitely modulated tones, her passionate earnestness, and 
her unsurpassed delivery of dialogue, should nobly equip her for 
success in the arduous réle of Stevenson’s heroine. And, to 
stray for a moment into the Shakespearean drama, can any actress 
on our stage be thought of as more suitable to represent Isabella’s 
white passion of purity than Miss Emery? In the great plead- 
ing scene of ‘“‘ Measure for. Measure” the actress would be at her 
very best. 

What an ear Miss Emery has for delicate inflexions of voice 
and sabtle nuances of dialogue! With what genuine artistry 
she and Mr. Gould managed the first act of ‘The Fan.” They 
both caught to a nicety the contrast of tones required. It is the 
same in comedy, witness the first act of ‘‘ The Crusaders ;’’ the 
same in the more poignant passages of a play. Think of the 
last act of ‘‘ Clarissa,” the exalted inspiration breathed into the 
scenes with Lovelace and the reading of the will. Take the 
second act of ‘‘ Sowing the Wind,” -the parting of Rosamund 
from Ned Annesley, or the big scene of the third act. It matters 
little what the play be; if the dialogue be at all well written, 
Miss Emery makes her appeal through it with irresistible force. 
The quiet. but touching pathos of Lady Windermere’s reproach 
to her husband, ‘* You who have loved me, you who have taught me 
to love you, to pass from the love that is given, to the love that 
is bought!’’ The wonderful soliloquy which reveals the very soul 
of the young wife as she finds herself alone in Darlington’s 
rooms: ‘‘ And will he love me always, this man to whom I have 
given my life? What dol bring him? Lips that have lost the 
note of joy, eyes that are blinded with tears!” Rosamund 
Athelstane’s passionate vindication of her sex in Mr. Grundy’s 
moving play! All these passages Miss. Emery delivers with 
faultless intonation. Into all of them she infuses a searching 
pathos, or a throbbing passion infinitely touching. 

It is this self-same purity of diction that establishes one of the 
few points of resemblance between the respective styles of Miss 
Emery and Miss Marion Terry. Both actresses are admirable 
elocutionists, both are wonderfully effective in scenes of appeal, 
both have demonstrated their fitness for imaginative as well as 
modern work, both, too,‘are finished comic actresses. But here 
all likeness ends. Miss Terry has scarcely so sure a touch in the 
poetic drama as Miss Emery, and she lacks certain physical 
advantages possessed by. the younger actress, but. in width of 
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range she stands without her fellow on the English stage. 
To pass from the melodramatic anguish of Henriette Laroque 
to the delicate pathos of Helen Latimer was something gained; 
but to grapple successfully with two such different parts as the 
pure yet passionate Lady Harding and the too resourceful 
yet maternal Mrs. Erlynne was a veritable triumph. Nor is 
this all, for Miss Terry has a beautiful vein of maternal feeling, 
as evidenced in “‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” which would make her 
the ideal heroine of George Moore’s ‘‘A Modern Lover.” if 
ever “‘ The Struggle for Life’’ is revived, Miss Marion Terry 
should play the Duchess ; she would easily surpass the English 
creator of the part. 

Now, Miss Emery has hardly manifested the existence of so 
rare a gift as this, though of course it would be premature to 
say that she does not possess it. Nor is she likely to rival Miss 
Terry in the versatility of her powers, though her range is wider, 
I think, than most playgoers would admit. Indeed, in the modern 
drama, Miss Emery has scarcely shown the full measure of her 
ability. Her Vashti was rather a novel role for her to assume, 
and her success in it seems to suggest her as the one actress who 
could give us the true Rebecca in ‘‘ Rosmersholm.” Probably, 
too, Mr. Clement Scott is right in casting her for Tess in any 
dramatisation of Mr. Hardy’s great novel. She would act the 
part beautifully ; but is her physique quite suited to so rustic a 
heroine ? 

Of course her art has obvious limitations ; in the part of a really 
vulgar, vicious woman, she would fail just as Miss Marion Terry 
would fail. Physique, temperament, and style all are barriers. 
A hardness of tone she can assume, but it is the hardness of a 
proud, pure woman—of Lady Windermere or Hester Prynne, not 
the insolent hardness of a Tosca or Mrs. Tanqueray ; and, 
curiously enough, while unsympathetic vulgarity is rendered by 
Mr. Cyril Maude with astonishing realism, this actor’s wife can- 
not possibly be vulgar. 

Again, Miss Emery was obviously never meant to enact power- 
fully melodramatic parts. She can move her auditors to laughter 
or to tears; but administering electric shocks in either comedy 
or drama is not her forte. Her method is not melodramatic ; 
physique (the lack of lung power) and style (a true and con- 
sistent method of characterisation) alike forbid it. Yet, 
although we can hardly expect Miss Emery to develop into a 
Mrs. Kendal, though perhaps she can never hope to rival Miss 
Rorke in her more showy parts, there is this much to be said : 
her rendering of Leslie Brudenell would be eminently sympa- 
thetic and moving; and surely in the first act of ‘‘ Diplomacy ” 
would she satisfy even Mr. Scott. 
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In the Shakspearean drama it is evident that Miss Emery cannot 
pass beyond certain well-defined limits. As Juliet, as Lady 
Macbeth, she would fail, as Miss Ellen Terry has failed before her. 
She might be successful as Hermione, but never as Constance, 
Queen Catharine, or the Shrew. In the pathetic repertoire 
of Shakspeare Miss Emery would, however, find her metier. 
Ophelia, Desdemona, Imogen, she would verily embody. And 
Portia, beloved of Bassanio, she would play equally well 
with Portia beloved of Brutus. But, though Miss Emery can 
safely be pitted against Miss Terry in these parts, there are two 
characters at least in which she is hardly likely to obliterate 
recollections of her elder sister in art, Rosalind and Viola. 
True, Miss Ellen Terry has never appeared in the former 
role, but we know how delightfully impulsive she would be 
in it; and we recollect her playing of another Ganymede—in 
“‘ Twelfth Night.” 

As Beatrice, too, she would scarcely be convircing ; she has hardly 
the physique which Miss Terry and Miss Rehan have accustomed 
us to look for in these grand specimens of Renaissance woman- 
hood ; but I can well believe that she would realise all phases 
of the character admirably. And assuming the possibility of 
‘‘King Lear” being staged again in this generation, the only 
possible Cordelia would be she. She would be calmer, quieter, 
less prodigal of gesture than Miss Terry; and if ever the time 
comes when Miss Emery gets such a chance she might do worse 
than follow Miss Laura Johnson’s example in Mr. Vezin’s 
recent revival of the tragedy, and double the part of Lear's 
youngest daughter with that of the Fool. The young actress 
would hardly object to assume male attire, for she has already 
worn ‘the lovely garnish of a boy” in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” As the heroine of romance our subject has already 
won some distinguished triumphs. On her Clarissa it were 
needless to dilate. Mr. Scott has surely said the last word 
on this subject in ranking Miss Emery’s performance in Mr. 
Buchanan’s play with that of Miss Terry in “ Olivia.” To the 
actress’s Marguerite I have already referred. When I saw it, in 
Liverpool, in the autumn of 1887, I was greatly struck by the 
beauty and tenderness of the conception. And with all due 
deference to Mr. Hall Caine’s compliments to Miss Eastlake, 
I cannot help thinking that the ideal Mona Mylrea was Miss 
Winifred Emery. 

Need I speak of ‘‘ Hypatia”’ and Miss Emery’s suitability to 
the part of the beautiful young pagan? Surely not. The only 
imaginative artist among our younger actresses would assuredly 
make Theon’s daughter a very different being from the Girton 
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young lady dabbling in amateur Greek theatricals whom Miss 
Neilson presented to our astonished gaze. The pity is that Mr. 
Ogilvie should have destroyed the possibility of any further 
version of Kingsley’s romance by his own melodrama on the 
subject. Else why should we not have had, say, an adapta- 
tion by Mr. Buchanan, with Mr. Kyrle Bellew as Philammon 
and Miss Emery as Hypatia, Miss Janet Achurch as Pelagia, 
and Mr. Tree as the delightful cynic, Raphael. 

Why expatiate on ‘ The Scarlet Letter” in this connection? 
Of course Miss Emery was born to impersonate Hester Prynne. 

But it is useless, and worse than useless, to speak of the future 
of the imaginative drama, or to dwell on possible triumphs in it. 

Tragedy has been dead in England these twenty years, and at 
the Lyceum Mr. [rving finds it hard enough to keep alive even 
the poetic and romantic drama. When he is gone, who shall 
fill bis place?—who can hope to give us the classical drama? 
If no successor is forthcoming, how of Miss Emery’s future ? 
True, she is the only one among our younger actresses whose 
gifts lie in this direction; but what can she do without a 
manager? The future of the poetic drama may depend on Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and Miss Winifred Emery; but what can the 
lady do if her only possible colleague wastes his fine talent on 
paltry plays of Sardou and Robertson ? 

On Miss Emery’s comedy powers I have barely time to touch. 
In modern plays her comedy is very dainty and charming— 
witness her Cynthia Greenslade; and in old comedy, too, 
she is delightfully piquant. Her Lady Teazle, her Miss 
Hardcastle, both prove this ; as does one of her earlier successes 
at the Vaudeville—her Lydia Languish, played to Mr. Henry 
Neville’s Captain Absolute. But Miss Tomboy suggested even higher 
possibilities. The actress’s irresistible fun and high spirits in this 
part seemed to foretell a very noteworthy future for Miss Emery 
in comic roles of some breadth of humour. Of course, nothing 
certain can be said at present ; but were Miss Emery to make an 
adorable Peggy in Wycherley’s ‘“‘ Country Girl,” or play with 
success either of the girls in ‘‘ The Inconstant,” I for one should 
not be surprised. 

For the actress’s comedy seems more robust than might have 
been expected from an artist of so delicate a style in serious 
plays, and I can fancy even the scabrous works of Mrs. Aphra Behn 
being made endurable by Miss Emery’s art. As it is, we can 
only wait and hope that, in the future, this charming actress may 
have as many delights in store for us, in beth comic and pathetic 
parts, as she has given us in the past. 


W. A. LEwis BETTANY. 
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Actors of the Age : 


RECOLLECTIONS AND ‘IMPRESSIONS. 





VII.—THE NEw GENERATION.—(Concluded). 


VENTURED, last month, to ask where we were to look 
for the young actresses who might prove themselves 
capable by-and-bye of sustaining great parts. I have 
now to ask a similar question about the young actors. 
Where are the Romeos and Benedicks of the future ? 
I have no doubt they are slumbering in the womb of 
Time ; they may be working their way up gradually 
in America, the Colonies, the provinces, or the 

‘** outlying” London theatres. Very few of them are now visible 

to the naked eye. If we put aside Mr. F. R. Benson and Messrs. 

Osmond and Edmund Tearle, who are now what may be called 

“* old stagers,” I know of only one young actor who is accustomed 

to undertake leading roles in the “legitimate,” and that is Mr. 

E. H. Vanderfelt, of whom. we in London. have seen com- 

paratively little. Mr. Bourchier has impersonated, in the metro- 

polis, Six Thomas Clifford in “‘ The Hunchback,” and the Robin 

Hood of Lord Tennyson ; but his forte, I am inclined to think, 

lies in light comedy, or in such character-parts as the roué-in 

‘‘A Visit.” Mr. Bassett Roe and Mr. G. W. Cockburn have 

played “‘ lead” on many an occasion ; but they are seen, I fancy, 

to the best advantage in the sinjster roles of melodrama—though 

Mr. Roe, it should be noted, is not without a vein of genial 

humour. - Mr. J. H. Darnley, who, I remember, was so excellent 

a Victor de Riel in “ Impulse,” has apparently surrendered his 

talents to the cause of farcical comedy. The ambition of 
Mr. W. Mollison would probably be to succeed in such 
parts as those which Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Wilson Barrett, and 
Mr. E. S. Willard habitually essay. Again, Mr. Fuller Mellish 
and Mr. Matthew Brodie, though they have both played ‘ lead,” 
and, I believe, in Shakespeare moreover, now aim, I should say, 
less at the “‘ old-fashioned”’ romantic . than at the more modern 
developments of passion-and sentiment... This narrows down 
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the list of possible “ tragedians”’ to very limited proportions. 
Mr. Vanderfelt himself is less adapted, perhaps, to the Benedicks 
than to the Romeos. His performance in ‘‘ The Love Chase” 
gave me the impression that tragedy, rather than comedy, is 
his proper sphere. It is not unlikely that Mr. Lewis Waller, if 
the opportunity offered, might develop in due course into an 
effective Othello, and the like. Mr. Acton Bond, though a gentle- 
manly actor, does not convey to me the idea that he has a fund 
of force to fall back upon; and I should be surprised to find. 
him coming to the front as an exponent of the stronger class of 
character. On the other hand, I wonder that the freshness 
and sincerity of Mr. Frank Rodney's “ legitimate” assumptions 
have not brought to him more vogue and kudos, I have seen 
him do some very praiseworthy things. Mr. T. B. Thalberg, too, 
is credited with good work in “ legitimate” parts, both in the 
provinces andin America. Perhaps we have in Mr. Murray Carson 
one of the coming “ tragedians.” He has a certain measure of 
quiet intensity, and one would like to witness his Richard III. 
He has mannerisms, but we may hope that he will out-wear 
them. He is certainly one of the most interesting of our younger 
players. 

In the matter of ‘juvenile leads’”’ we are not over-well 
situated. Their name is not legion, or anything like it. The 
best-established of them all is Mr. Sidney Brough, whose style is 
agreeably frank and unaffected. Mr. Alfred Bucklaw, too, has 
done some good work in his time—notably in “‘ As in a Looking- 
Glass,” with Mrs. Bernard Beere. Still more prominent has 
been Mr. H. Reeves Smith, a careful and trustworthy artist, who, 
moreover, has latterly displayed some faculty for character- 
acting. Among the newer men may be named Mr. W. T. Lovell, 
Mr. Philip Cuningham, Mr. A. H. Revelle, Mr. Nye Chart, 
Mr. Otho Stuart, Mr. C. M. Hallard, and Mr. Frank Lindo, who 
was so intelligent a representative of the youth in ‘ Ghosts.” 
Mr. Lovell, after a long apprenticeship, is at last making himself 
felt. Mr. Cuningham will be remembered favourably, like 
Mr. Bourchier, for his appearance in “‘ A Visit’”’; Mr. Revelle, 
for his share in a rather ‘“‘ up-to-date” little piece performed at a 
Criterion matinée. I recollect with pleasure the former’s work 
in Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Sequel,” and the latter’s contribution to the 
general effect in “‘ A Question of Memory.” Mr. Stuart distin- 
guished himself at the Globe under Mr. Benson’s régime. Mr. 
Frank Fenton, Mr. Douglas Gordon, Mr. Tom Terriss, are all 
young men from whom something is to be expected. Mr. Henry 
Irving, jun., is, I am glad to see, to return to the stage to play 
Sheridan in Mr. Buchanan’s play. He had so much success in 
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Mr. Grundy’s “ Fool’s Paradise” that his ability to “‘ score” in 
modern dramatic work cannot possibly be in doubt. I witnessed 
his début in public at the Ladbroke Hall, when he was quite a 
boy, and have always taken great interest in his career. He 
reminds one very agreeably of his father, though I detect no trace 
of deliberate imitation. Mr. Bernard Gould—the Mr. Bernard 
Partridge of the art-world—has shown great aptitude for the 
stage, but figures on it only occasionally. He is always thought- 
ful and striking ; and one could wish, not that he drew less, but 
that he acted more—though, if he did so, he might possibly be 
less engaging. 

We come now to the young comedians, and it is difficult to 
know where or how to begin. How shall they be classified ? 
The old subdivisions have been to a large degree abolished, and 
few actors now-a-days have a special “‘line.” Still, a rough 
classification must be attempted, and I will start with what may 
be termed the light comedians. Here, again, the number of new 
men is small. I have already spoken of Mr. Bourchier, and Mr. 
Herbert Gresham, of Daly’s company, cannot properly be in- 
cluded among English actors—which is a pity, for he is likely 
to make an excellent figure in the artistic world. Of Mr. John 
Tresahar I have also had something to say. Mr. Forbes 
Dawson, as regards experience, is not at all ‘‘new;” but I feel 
in regard to him that he has not yet been seen at his best, and 
that something riper and more finished is to come from him. In 
a certain class of part, Mr. Allan Aynesworth is without a rival ; 
he has a keen eye for idiosyncrasy, has a pleasant personality, 
and should ‘‘ go far.”” His best work, perhaps, was done at the 
first representation of ‘‘ An American Bride ;”’ but he is always 
neat, incisive, and naive. Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. W. R. 
Shirley, Mr. 8. Barraclough, and Mr. C. Burleigh—these are all 
on the right road. Mr. Herberte-Basing, as an actor, lacks, 
perhaps, backbone ; his touch is light, but should be firmer. I 
have seen Mr. W. L. Bradfield in two parts only, and in each he 
seemed to be imitating Mr. Arthur Roberts, whose’ individuality 
is so strong and so peculiar that imitation of it is not to be 
desired. The “great original” is frequently superb; but the 
mere reflection of his “little ways” is apt to be wearisome. 
Mr. Bradfield must learn to have confidence in his own powers, 
which seem to be worthy of it. 

The young “low” comedians, pure and simple, appear to be 
about as few as the “light.” It is not easy, nowadays, to 
separate them from the ‘‘ character-actors.”” Broadly speaking, the 
“low ” comedian is he who makes capital out of his own comic 
sympathies and perceptions, without attempting to assign any 
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particular physiognomy to his assumptions. From that point of 
view, such players as Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. Welton Dale, Mr. Fred 
Emney, and Mr. Edmund Payne are low comedians, and they 
are acceptable representatives of their class. Mr. Wyes is always 
delightfully unctuous; Mr. Emney has an agreeable faculty for 
impromptu humour ; and Mr. Payne reveals an enjoyment of his 
own work which is quite infectious. To these may be added 
Mr. Eardley Turner, Mr. R. H. Douglass, a clever entertainer, 
Mr. J. E. Dodson, who was introduced to London by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. Percy Compton, who has been seen 
of late more in the country than in town. The two latter are 
by no means beginners ; but in their case, also, one has a feeling 
that they are destined to achieve their best in the future. 
Among noteworthy provincial low comedians I may name Mr. 
Sidney Young and Mr. Fowler Thatcher. 

Arriving, lastly, at the young ‘‘character” actors, we find an 
embarrassment of riches. They are to the low comedians as 
three to one. At their head, undoubtedly, stand Mr.. Cyril 
Maude and Mr. H. V. Esmond—the two from whom, in the days to 
come, the most is to be hoped. Mr. Maude has been about 
equally successful in young men and old; he acts with intelli- 
gence and finish, but rarely has an opportunity of showing the 
strength that isin him. In some respects, the part in which he 
first made his reputation, some years ago, at a Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre matinée, remains the best thing that he has achieved. 
It had force and fibre, and suggested higher flights than 
Mr. Maude has since had occasion to attempt. Mr. Esmond 
has been happiest in his portrayal of young men more or less 
degraded. I am’ thinking especially of his performances in 
‘‘The Times ” and in “Bess.” These and others like them were 
so remarkably true to life that I cannot help entertaining “‘ great 
expectations’? of Mr. Esmond’s future efforts. Certain other 
character actors, though still young, have already ‘“ ranged them- 
selves” in the estimation of the public. Mr. C. W. Somerset, Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Edmund Maurice, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. W. G. Elliot, Mr. Beau- 
champ, Mr. Dodsworth—these have all shown us what they can 
effect, and the spheres in which they may count upon success. Of 
all these gentlemen, Mr. Brookfield is the most Protean. To Mr. 
Somerset we look for ‘aristocratic old men’’ and humorous 
adventurers. Mr. Gould is the ideal pere noble, Mr. Maurice the 
ideal ‘‘ hearty oldman” and youthful “‘ buck.”’ In the representation 
of the least sympathetic qualities of human nature, Mr. Grossmith 
has proved himself accomplished—e.g., his Jacques Strop, his 
hotel waiter in Mr. B. C. Stephenson’s adaptation, his Lord Arthur 
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Pomeroy in ‘‘A Pantomime Rehearsal.” In such réles he is 
unapproachable. Mr. Kerr’s American in ‘“ Sweet Liavender,” 
his modern “ prig”’ in ‘‘ Judah,” and his “‘ up- -to-date” ‘“‘chappie ” 
in ‘ The Dancing Girl,” were masterpieces i in their way. Admir- 

able, too, were Mr. Elliot’s appearances in “‘ The Times” and in 
“‘The Amazons ”’—full of individuality and finesse. Quite latterly, 
Mr. Beauchamp, hitherto associated with benignant old men, 
has exhibited a full vein of comedy, particularly in the “line” of 
the irascible and the bewildered. His comic terror as the General 

n “Tom, Dick, and Harry” was a revelation of unsuspected 
power. 

Lhave yet to mention some of the most promising of our youthful 
character actors.. There are, for instance, Mr. Lawrence Irving 
and Mr. Gilbert Hare, who are making steady progress in their 
art. - Nothing could be better of their kind than Mr. Ivan 
Watson’s sketches of foreigners ; his French priest in “‘ Le Pater” 
was an excellent bit of characterization. How clever, t20, are 
Mr. De Lange’s excursions in this direction! I remember par- 
ticularly his rdle in ‘ Thérése Raquin.” But he is bright and 
droll in everything he attempts. Mr. D. 8S. James made his 
greatest hit in London as a stage Scotsman—in Mr. Christie 
Murray’s ‘“‘ Chums,”’ was it not? Since then he has scored more 
than one legitimate triumph at the Criterion. His style is 
mannered, but effective. The same may be said of Mr. George 
Mudie, whose make-up is always particularly good. If Mr. 
Mudie has a fault, it is that his humour seems a little deliberate. 
Mr. W. Dennis has lately “ scored ” in ‘‘ old men ;”’ his lawyer 

n ‘Sowing the Wind” is very neatly touched off. In “old 
men,” Mr. Cecil Crofton and Mr. Percy Marshall have recently 
earned praise. In what is called ‘“‘eccentric’”’ comedy, Mr. 
Compton Coutts is an adept, and Mr. Herbert Ross seems in- 
clined to seek honours in the same department of endeavour. 
For a certain class of character—such as the editor in ‘ An 
Enemy of Society ’’—Mr. J. A. Welch should always be in de- 
mand; he was excellent, it will be remembered, in Mr. Shaw's 
‘‘ Widowers’ Houses.” I do not know to what “ generation ”’ 
Mr. G. P. Huntley belongs ; but if he be'a young man, then bis 
bomb-manufacturer in ‘‘ The Silver Shell’? marks him out for 
eminence in the future. Mr. Hamilton Piffard has reached his 
highest level (so far) in ‘‘ Hypatia.”” Others from whom artistic 
growth is to be anticipated are Mr. Richard Blunt, Mr. Harry 
Eversleigh, Mr. Harcourt Beatty, Mr. Bromley Davenport, Mr. 
Vane Tempest. In the sphere of musical comedy, progress has 
been made by Mr. Eric Lewis (one of the suavest and neatest of 


comedians), Mr. Hayden Coffin (who now acts much better than 
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he did), Mr. Cairns James (whose singing is undeniably clever), 
Mr. Arthur Playfair, and Mr. Harry Grattan. In comic opera 
the most brilliant recruits are Mr. Charles Kenningham, Mr. 
Scott Fishe, Mr. Scott Russell, and Mr. Passmore, by the side 
of whom Mr. Le Hay and Mr. Peachey are almost veterans. I 
remember Mr. W. Lugg in ‘Princess Ida”: of recent years, I 
fancy, he has done more in comedy than in opera; and surely he 
was the groom in ‘‘ Dandy Dick”? Mr. Laurence Cautley, 
reversing the process, has (temporarily, perhaps) ‘‘ gone in for” 
Lyric comedy, though his early successes were made in the 
romantic rama. 

Here I come to the end of my tether. To sum up the contents 
of this paper: While we have plenty of young character actors to 
fall back upon, we have comparatively few ‘‘ low” and “light” 
comedians, few “‘ juvenile leads,’’ and still fewer candidates for the 
great parts in comedy and tragedy. Ambitious young actors 
may learn from this in what direction to turn their talents and 
their energies. The Shakespearean drama, alas! can be studied 
only in the provinces ; in London it is seen but rarely, and then 
it has ‘‘ruas.” which supply no opportunities for fruitful practice. 
The sacred lamp of the “‘ legitimate ’’ is being kept alight mainly 
by such men as Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Willard, Mr. Benson, 
and the Messrs, Tearle, with whom experience should be sought. 
Shakespeare is played at the Lyceum and the Haymarket, but 
chiefly by actors of position; the neophytes must learn their 
business elsewhere. ‘‘ Juvenile leads,” obviously, are born, not 
made. Youth, good looks, good bearing, good address—these 
are the qualities most necessary, and they do not often exist in 
the same person. “Low” and “light’’ comedians, too, are 
largely the product of Nature; they cannot be ‘‘ grown” and 
cultivated—they must spring up. spontaneously on the boards. 
Our deficiencies in these and other respects will, no doubt, be 
made up for by-and-bye. Demand is apt to create supply; and 
when the public calls for a particular article, that article will 
doubtless be forthcoming from some quarter. 


W. Davenport ADAMS. 
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Six Phases in the Life of Moliere. 





PHASE THE FIFTH. 


His Last Part. 





2D ESPITE his domestic unhappiness, the sunset of 
? Moliére’s life was irradiated with the glory of its 
meridian. 

In March, 1672, immediately after the production 
of ‘‘Les Femmes Savantes,” the Academy offered 
him a vacant fawtewil on condition of his quitting 
the stage. | 

‘“‘Tell the Academy,” said he to Boileau, who conveyed the 
proposal to him, “I am flattered by the honour they do me, but 
I will not insult the profession I love by abandoning it, after 
having followed it five-and-twenty years.”’ 

Yet, at this very period, the inroads of disease ought to have 
warned him that “‘ the night cometh when no man can work.” 

From that moment he gradually got worse and worse, and 
when Boileau again called, towards the end of the year, he found 
his old friend utterly prostrated by a severe cough and cold. . 

Boileau again urged him to retire from the stage, but was. 
again repulsed. 

On February 10, 1673, the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire” was pro- 
duced with triumphant success, and the poet himself enacted 
Argan nightly until February 19th to overflowing houses. 

Alas! he was no imaginary invalid ! 

Having sung his swan’s song, he broke down altogether, and 
it was only too apparent that he was rapidly approaching the end 
of his journey. 

On the morning of the 17th, he said to his wife and Baron: 
‘‘T can no longer bear up against the misery which oppresses 
me ; I feel that I am going.” 

Awaking to the imminent peril in which he was placed, 
they earnestly besought him to rest, and begged him not to act 
for a few days at any rate. 

“Not act!” said he; ‘there are fifty poor devils inyeuines 
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on my exertions. Shall I deprive them of their daily bread ? 
Not so. I willact.” And he did. 

At that period the performance usually commenced at four in 
the afternoon. The players, it may be presumed, were not very 
punctual, inasmuch as he declared that if the curtain did not rise 
to the moment he would not appear. 

Had he a presentiment that his hours were limited, and that it 
might be desirable to devote all the moments that could be 
spared between the playhouse and the grave to weightier matters, 
and to look from time into eternity ? 

The brilliant and crowded house greeted him with even more 
than wonted enthusiasm, little dreaming that he was death- 
doomed from the moment he put foot upon the stage. 

Everyone knows that the culminating point of the comedy. is 
the pretended death of Argan, who avails himself of this artifice 
to test the devotion of Béline, his wife—a part acted, on this 
occasion, by Armande Moliere herself. 

It was the very irony of fate that by his own act and deed 
Moliére should have elected to ‘simulate this ghastly mockery. 
He lay stretched upon the pretended bed of death, while beside 
him stood the deceitful Béline, exulting in her release. 

‘‘From what a burden am I delivered,” says this heartless 
creature. ‘‘ What was the use of a man whom everyone detested, 
a man who was always coughing and hawking, always trouble- 
some, always ill-tempered, wearing us all out, scolding and 
growling, morning, noon, and night ?”’ 

Only imagine the poor wretch, compelled by his own fatuity to 
hear these cruel words—words written by his own hands, and 
spoken by the lips that he loved best in the world he was so soon 
to leave. 

Contemplate the dying husband here, the faithless wife there, 
the players jesting and talking behind, the audience roaring with 
laughter in front, and the grisly King of Terrors noiselessly 
chuckling over all, biding his time to strike the blow which 
shall change this mirth to tears, this idle talk to prayers and 
lamentations. 

Nothing in fact or fiction resembles this awful picture. No 
romance coined by the cunning fancy of poet or playwright can 
ever come within measurable distance of the gruesomeness of this 
grim reality. 

The worst, however, was yet to come. 

During the burlesque ceremony of making a doctor, with which 
the play terminates, Argan has to speak. 

When his cue came, the audience noted something which was 
not in his part. 
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As he uttered the word “‘ Turo,’”. he was seized with a convul- 
sion, during which he burst a blood-vessel. 

With marvellous presence of mind, he concealed the horrible 
occurrence from the actors around him. As for the audience, 
they evidently thought his agonies a surprising stroke of art, and 
their acclamations of delight actually sounded his requiem. 

The verdict of the players was, that never had Moliére acted 
so well. Little did they dream *):at he had played his last part. 
It was reserved for his well-beioved pupil, and adopted son, 
Baron, to discover that the curtain which had risen upon a 
comedy had fallen on a tragedy ! 

Calling for his chair, he had his dear master carried home and 
put to bed; where, almost immediately, he ruptured another 
blood-vessel. 

The end was now imminent. 

While the lamp of life still lingered, the moribund man 
besought his friends to obtain for him the consolations of religion. 

His brother-in-law, and other friends, ran frantically in every 
direction seeking a priest. 

To their everlasting disgrace, two ecclesiastics of, the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Eustache refused to administer the last 
sacrament to the dying man, and while anxiously expecting a 
third, who came too late, while continually calling, with tears 
and piteous entreaties, for the wife, who came not at all, the 
unhappy Moliére, suffocated with his own blood, died in the arms 
of two travelling nuns—Sisters of Charity—who for years had 
found a home under his hospitable roof during their periodical 
visits for the purpose of collecting alms for the poor of their dis- 
tant convent. 

Surely all the priests in Paris could have furnished no safer 
passport to the presence of his Father and his God than the 
prayers and blessings with which those pious women soothed the 
last moments of their benefactor. 

The bigots who feared him living, and who hated him dead, now 
carried their hatred to the grave, and even beyond it. Harley de 
Champvillon, the Archbishop of Paris, a prelate more renowned 
for his gallantries than his piety, actually denied the dead man 
the rites of Christian burial. 

It was only owing to the persistent applications of his wretched 
wife (now, doubtless, sorrow-stricken for his death, and sorely 
smitten with remorse), the continued importunities of his friends, 
and the express commands of the King himself, that even the 
semblance of sepulture was granted to the foremost genius of 
France. Even then, the ecclesiastical authorities oxpressly 
stipulated that the funeral procession must not enter the walls 
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of a church on its way to the grave. And so it came to pass 


that on the 21st of February, 1673, the remains of the poet- 

player were smuggled out of the house in the Rue Richelieu, 

at dead of night, as though they were those of some malefactor. 
A single reluctant priest, and a hundred or more of faithful 


- friends, each bearing a torch, followed him at midnight to his 


grave in the cemetery of St. Joseph, Montmartre, where all that 
was mortal of Moliére reposed for upwards of a century. 


PHASE THE SIXTH. 
“THEY MaNnaGE THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE.” 
It has passed into a proverb that things are managed better 
in France than here at home. 
Not always,—for, more than half a century before Moliere was 
born, our Shakespeare’s bust adorned the chancel of his native 


. Stratford, and Alleyn lay beside his wife in “‘ God’s gift” at 


Dulwich, while ‘“‘ Rare Ben Jonson”’ slept in the Abbey. 

Twenty years after Moliére’s death Betterton was also laid 
in Poet's Corner ; five-and-twenty years later still, Barton 
Booth followed him to the same hallowed spot, having been 
preceded there in 1730 by Mrs. Oldfieid, whose remains lay in 
state in that Royal chamber in which our Fourth Harry died. 

At or about the very time when the obsequies of this 
distinguished woman were being celebrated with queenly pomp, 
a yet more distinguished Frenchwoman, who combined the 
highest artistic renown with the greatest social distinction— 


a woman who it was alleged by her contemporaries was worthy 


of being classed with Madame de Sevigné—and Madame de 
Maintenon—a woman whose correspondence actually raised and 
refined the standard of the French language, was refused Christian 
burial because she was an actress. 

The body of the ill-fated Adrienne Lecouvreur was secretly 
conveyed by night to the bank of the Seine, where it was interred 
close to the spot on which the Pont Neuf now stands. 

No wonder that the indignant Voltaire exclaimed : 


I hear the sorrowing Arts their loss deplore. 
Weeping, they cry, ‘‘ Melpomene’s no more !” 
*% * * * * 
What will ye say, ye races yet unborn, 
Who learn the cruel wrong these Arts forlorn 
Endure from those who rob the dead of peace ? 
A grave they her deny with scorn— 
Her, to whom altars had been raised in Greece ! 


Half a century later still, the Patriarch of Fermey was himself 
denied sepulture by the clergy of Paris, and it was only owing to 
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the pious foresight of his nephew, the Abbé Mignot, that the 
remains of the foremost man of letters in France were laid in 
consecrated ground at Scelleries, in Champagne. 

A year later our own Garrick was interred with almost Royal 
honours in the National Pantheon, followed by every living 
Englishman renowned for genius, famous for science, and dis- 
tinguished by rank. 

The revenges of time make all things equal, and after a 
lapse of 119 years the remains of the great French poet player, 
and those of his.friend La Fontaine, were, by order of the National 
Convention, exhumed and removed to the Musée des Petits 
Augustins; and when, a quarter of a century later, the Musée 
was destroyed, they were transferred to Pere La Chaise, after 
having received the honours of high mass in the Church of St. 
Germain des Prés on the 16th March, 1817. 

Except the bust at Stratford, for a hundred and fifty years 
England could boast no commemorative memorial of the national 
poet, until Roubilliac’s statue was erected in the Abbey, at the 
suggestion of Garrick.. At or about the very same time, the actors 
of the Théatre Francais, upon the initiative of Le Kain; the tra- 
gedian, subscribed for a bust of Moliére, which to this day is one 
of the principal ornaments of the foyer of that world-famed play- 
house. 

Although most of our public places were for centuries made 
hideous by monumental monstrosities erected in commemoration 
of eminent idiots, it was not until three hundred years after 
Shakespeare’s death that, thanks to the public spirit of an 
enterprising merchant of London, a statue of our poet was 
erected in Leicester Square. 

After a lapse of nearly two centuries, Regnier, the eminent 
comedian, inaugurated a subscription, which resulted in a mag- 
nificent work which combines a statue, a fountain, and a monu- 
ment, in memory of the French poet. 

But, after all, apart from kis own works, his noblest memorial 
is the institution which is known throughout the world as “the 
House of Moliére.” 

Within the past two years the French Government, having 
found the Conservatoire insufficient for the purpose, have 
decreed a new school of dramatic art, to be affiliated to that 
famous playhouse. 

Let us admit, then, with becoming modesty, that this is just the 
one thing they have managed better in France ! 

We have State-aided academies for painting and music. We 
have also an endowed Royal College of Music, with a splendid 
home for a hundred pupils, thanks to the initiative of the gracious 
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lady whose name it tears, and the more than royal liberality of 
a noble gentleman, at whose sole expense the costly edifice has 
been erected; but, as yet, the most exacting and the most 
fascinating of the arts is without college or academy. 

The great country circuits, which in former times were our 
training schools, have ceased to exist. Hence if dramatic art in 
this country is to be preserved as an art, it is essential that the 
State should step in and assist in establishing a properly endowed 
Dramatic College, which shall not only conserve the traditions 
of the noblest drama the world has ever known or ever will 
know, but which shall maintain at its highest pitch of purity and 
perfection the standard of our mother tongue—that tongue which 
is spoken to-day by three hundred million Anglo-Saxons through- 
out “the empire on which the sun never sets,” and which in 
time to come will be the language of the world ! 

This college should also include a People’s Theatré at popular 
prices, in the heart of Central London, an analogue to the 
‘‘ House of Moliére,” to be called henceforth, to all time, 


The House of Shakespeare. 


FR 


Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Tanqueray, 


AND THEIR AMERICAN CRITICS. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 





Critic of the Critics ; and whenever she has 
appeared in this favourite character, her perform- 
ance has been distinguished by great force and 
genuine feeling. Never has she more effectually 
moved her audience, however, than with the 
counterblast with which she met the storm of 
censure directed against her and her Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray by the New York Press, upon the 
production of Mr. Pinero’s tragedy in that city. As her reading. 
of the part gave rise to fierce contention, and this question was. 
dwelt upon at some length, together with other debateable 
points in connection with the play, in the course of Mrs. Kendal’s 
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vigorous “reply,” the famous interview is here —_ in 
extenso from the columns of the New York Sun. 

“I don’t know how to answer your critics, for I am not 
allowed to see the newspapers at all. But I am told that the 
people here do not understand the play. At least, they cannot 
understand it if they call it immoral, for it teaches the strongest 
moral lesson of any play ever written. 

“* T suppose it is because your country is so new, so fresh, so 
innocent, that the play strikes you as bad, don’t you know. Of 
course, in our older civilization, grown hardened in crime and sin 
and sorrow, we know there is such a thing as the mistress. We 
meet her in society, because she is received everywhere as the 
man’s wife. The unjust thing about it is that if a man betrays 
a woman the children born of this mistress before her legal 
marriage to the. man are not recognized as his children, as they 
are in France. The woman’s manners, even after marriage, are 
not always what we wish. Her voice is sometimes coarse, her 
deportment lacks the refinement of purer women, the stamp of 
her past life is still plainly upon her, but she does exist. We 
meet her at social gatherings, we see her night after night in the 
stalls of the theatre. You would not receive her in America, 
perhaps, you are so pure, so innocent. You do not even know 
that she exists. 

“IT wonder sometimes if it is always so sweet and childlike and 
beautiful here in America; if your men are all so lovely—rosebuds 
just bursting into bloom and knowing no evil. You have a thing 
here called divorce that we don’t hear so much about in 
England. I think the lawyers ought to understand Mr. Pinero’s 
play. They must know that there is sometimes such a thing as 
a mistress in America, for doesn’t it come up in your divorce 
courts? I don’t read the newspapers, so I may be mistaken. 

‘*But about Mr. Pinero’s play; the character was written 
from a living woman. My conception of the part was formed 
from a living woman. I know two Mrs. Tanquerays. They are 
not my intimate friends, but they are members of my social 
circle, and I meet them everywhere I go. The play made «a 
perfect furore in London, where the Mrs. Tanquerays are known 
and acknowledged. It was discussed in the pulpits. It was 
talked of in the schools. The clergy sent their young men to sec 
the play because of its moral lesson. It is called with us over in 
London, who are old enough to understand ii, the greatest play 
of the day, and I believe that it is, and that America will grow up 
to it some day. Perhaps it is like claret, only suitable for older 
people, don’t: you know. 

‘As for how I came to take the part, Mr. Pinero is a great 
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friend of my husband’s, and he offered Mr. Kendal the play. You 
have made up your minds here in America that I am the Mr. 
Kendal, but it isn’t true. Of course Mr. Kendal consults me 
and asks my advice, but he is, as he always has been, the man of 
the house, and I am no more independent and assertive than any 
of your domestic wives that do not earn their bread and butter 
before the public. Mr. Kendal bought the play because he liked 
it and I liked it, and we both believed that it taught the strongest 
lesson in the strongest possible way. 

‘What is the moral lesson? First that retributive justice at 
last overtakes and punishes sin every time, and that repentance, 
however sincere, will not help us to ward off that punishment. It 
is inthe very moment of repentance that punishment does over- 
take us, for then we are prepared to feel it most keenly. So this 
sinful but repentant woman asks the good woman to kiss her, 
and with the kiss and because of her love, her Nemesis overtakes 
her. She sees that if she would be good the only thing she can 
do to make those she loves happy is to die. The terrible lesson 
that a woman, handed about from man to man as she has been, 
can never regain her own self-respect, even if she receive that of 
other people, is plainly drawn. 

‘““The other lesson is the woe and wretchedness men bring 
upon so many innocent people when they sin against women. If 
your people cannot understand the moral lesson in all this, I am 
afraid they cannot understand the Bible. I know it is a little 
book, not much read, perhaps out of fashion, but it exists, and it 
teaches plain truths in plain words. 

‘* How do I reconcile the fascination of the husband for such 
a woman? Itis the most natural thing in the world. Here is 
aman who has been wedded all his life to a cold, severe woman, 
who has never responded to his love. Then, at the critical time 
in a man’s life, from forty to forty-three, she dies, and leaves 
him with-a daughter precisely like herself. Of course, he turns 
eagerly to the opposite extreme. He sees this warm-hearted, 
impulsive woman. He is fascinated with her lively, cheerful, 
go-ahead ways. Her desire to be better appeals to the protective 
side of his man’s nature. She must be helped towards a better 
life. He is too good aman to live with her without marrying her, 
and he does marry her, but he does not and cannot make her 
other than she is. 

“You say the American woman of this kind is more delicate and 
refined. Yes, in your presence, perhaps, but in the privacy of her 
own home this coarseness that her life has created will come out. 
She cannot play a part all the time. You see Mrs. Tanqueray, 
you must remember, in her own home, not before the public. 
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‘As far as my enacting an entirely different woman from 
the part intended by the author, Mr. Pinero was present at every 
rehearsal in London, and the conception of the part was entirely 
in accordance with this idea. 

‘They tell me the reason why the people are not pleased with 
me in my new role is because they will not accept a woman who 
has played only sweet and winning women’s parts in a character 
like Mrs. Tanqueray. Another proof, perhaps, of the beautiful 
childlikeness of this new and fresh country. In poor old England, 
passé and weary, perhaps, they have a tradition that the man that 

_ean play a villain one night and a hero the next is the greater 
artist, and gives them most pleasure. And they will allow a 
woman to play the Virgin Mary one night and Mrs. Tanqueray 
the next, if her artistic nature be broad enough to interpret the 
two roles intelligently. And, indeed, it is no new departure for 
me to take up a character of this kind. When I was three-and- 
twenty I played a similar part, and, indeed, I played Kate 
Kavanagh for you here, but you didn’t like me in it, you know, 
so-to please you I gave it up. 

“T never have posed as the only respectable woman in the 
profession—save in your newspapers. It has hurt‘me much to 
be singled out because of my virtue, as if it were something unique 
to be moral on the stage. It seemed like casting stones at other 
women, and I have never done that. Ican’t help it, you know, 
because my husband chooses to live with me instead of getting 
one of your American divorces. I can’t kill the children that 
have been given to me. I can’t help being fond of them for fear it 
will look like posing. I have never considered that they had 
anything to do with my life that belonged to the public, and I 
have never dragged them into print willingly. When your inter- 
viewers ask me about them I cannot very well deny their existence, 
and so it is written down against me that I love my children, as 
if thereby I assumed that I was the only true wife and mother in 
the profession. I have known many true women in the profession. 
I have known others who came to me confessing to have led bad 
lives and desiring to reform. I have taken such women into my 
carriage in the open day. I have invited them to my house. 
But that was in London, you know, not in America. And I 
never could understand how any part of their lives or of my life 
belonged to the public, either to praise or censure, save that part 
of it that is spent between ~ hours of 8 and 11 in the evening 
for people’s pleasure. 

“Would I like to have my daughters:see Mr. Pinero’s play ? 
Certainly, if they were old enough to go to the theatre at all. 

The evil we know, we know how to guard against. The young 
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girl from the convent’ in the play understood, and why should 
not the young girl out of the play understand, and learn to prize 
that most precious of all things, her purity, ky seeing how, once 
sullied, it can never be restored ? 

‘“‘ Perhaps the reason you do not like the play is because. your 
fresh young country is too good to need it. Your men are all 
noble, your women pure. You need no lessons in morality. 
Poor wicked old London understood and appreciated the value of 
the object lesson in ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ for the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray lives in London and has a coronet on her 
carriage. 

“‘T am a woman ofthe world. I have always lived in the world, 
and because of what I have known of existing evil, I have been 
able to keep my skirts clear of it. I know this is a serious matter, 
but my sense of humour is too strong not to see something irre- 
sistibly funny in the attitude of the critics towards Mr. Pinero’s 
play.” 





The Theatrical Revolution : 


An Account or THE REFORMATION oF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





Ist Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet: O, reform it altogether. 





Ill. 


when the brief holiday of Aubrey and Camma had 
come to an end, and the young people were return- 
ing to study in the Academy of Arts, ‘“‘ what do 
you say to a visit to London and a renewal of your 
acquaintance with the theatres?” 

The old man shook his head. 

‘ If thirty years have made as great an advance in 
the condition of the theatres as in that of the actors,” 
said he, “it would indeed interest me to see for myself the 
changes that have taken place; but Iam an old man now, and 
after so leng living quietly in the country, the discomforts—not 
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to’ say tortures—inflicted upon their patrons by, theatrical 
managers would be too much for me.” 

‘TI see your thoughts are clinging to the olden time, replied. 
Kenneth. ‘“My recent visits to the playhouses have not -in- 
pressed me with any sense of discomfort. As for ‘torture,’ I 
don’t understand you at all.” 

“Ts it not torture to goto the play, even in the most luxurious 
+ fashion? Crammed for three hours into a hot and musty velvet 
chair ;.one’s shoulders hoisted to one’s ears by arm-rests that 
are too high; one’s knees jammed against the seat in front 
which is too near; late-comers trampling upon one’s toes; a 
hedgerow of heads obstructing one’s view ; half what is spoken 
on the stage quite unintelligible ; a noisy orchestra battering at 
one’s brains; deadly draughts, and a damnable harpy system ?” 

“‘T assure you, Father, enjoyment, mental and, physical, is the 
order of the evening—or night, or morning, or afternoon—when- 
ever you please to go to the theatre.” 

‘Do they have four performances da. sy?” 

ws Only one at each theatre ; but the hour varies to meet the 

convenience of all playgoers. You see, men and women have 
occupations which keep them at certain hours from attending 
‘ the theatres. It would be hard indeed if only those who are at 
leisure in the evening had that.advantage. One can now witness 
any play without neglect of business, or loss of rest, by selecting 
a date upon which the hour of performance chances to be con- 
venient. What a large proportion of the population, night 
workers and noon workers, must have been debarred from this 
great intellectual enjoyment when theatres were only open in 
the evening, or occasionally in the afternoon !” 
“ As for that,” remarked Daggerwood, senior, ‘‘ our social con- 
ditions are very much changed since I retired from public life. 
There used to be a general feeling that midnight was meant for 
sleep, and noon for work, so that the number of persons desiring 
to visit the theatres at those hours was inconsiderable.” 

“What a strange notion that was!” remarked the younger 
y man. ‘It sprang, no doubt, from the times when illuminants 

were scarce and inefficient.” 
“It was thought that human creatures required a periodical 
rest.” 
“So they do, of course. But why should they take it simul- 
taneously, regardless of the difference in their occupations? 
Why should he who has been crowded out of the ranks of 
workers during the day betake himself to sleep at night, leaving 
the labours which other men have laid down neglected until 
those other rival workers take them up again ?”’ 


9? 
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‘“‘ Kenneth,” exclaimed old Roscius, with alacrity, ‘‘ I will do 
the round of the theatres orice more before I die. It gladdens 
my heart to think that the Stage may have profited in association 
with the progress of this new era and grown to the usefulness 
and dignity I long ago desired for it.”’ 

So the next morning found the veteran actor at an hotel near 
Charing Cross, finishing his breakfast and ready to go to the 
play. 

Kenneth laid before him a list of the playhouses, stating the 
pieces to be performed at each during the week and the hour of 
raising the curtain; also the names of the managers, the heads 
of departments, and the members of each company, with their 
academical degrees. 

“This circular might take the place of newspaper advertise- 
ments, pictorials, posters, window-bills, and all the devices for 
attracting public attention which used to involve managers in 
enormous expense,” remarked the elder Daggerwood. 

‘Tt does so, of course. To cajole the public into patronizing 
one house rather than another is no longer necessary. That 
system of showman rivalry brought such destruction upon the 
fortunes of the Drama that the Government, subsidizing the 
Academy of Arts, established the department of Histrions, 
whereby private—that is to say, individual—enterprise was 
beaten out of the field.”’ 

‘‘ That was very rough on the vested interests.” 

‘‘ The process was a gradual one. First the Academy invited 
all professional actors to compete for a degree which would 
define their rank and secure them a commensurate subsidy. Of 
course all sought this eagerly, and there were some curious 
results in the way of reducing below the level of humbler 
members of the profession many who drew the largest incomes 
from the stage. Soon the cream of English talent had become 
Academicians ; and for the fine corps thus created it was an 
obvious second step to establish an Academy theatre, and 
thenceforward to acquire others. As the Academy extended its 
operations the showman-managers were left only the rejected 
plays and players. For a while they subsisted upon the patron- 
age of the brainless and profligate; but one by one these 
enterprises collapsed, and Art soared higher as she shook their 
dust from her wings.” 

‘““There seems to be a vast number of theatres,’ remarked 
Roscius, turning the pages of the circular. His son pointed out 
that London had been divided into four theatrical areas, North, 
South, East, West and Central, in each of which were upwards 
of twenty theatres, each producing at a different hour the series 
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of plays current in the other divisions. Their hotel was situated 

in the Central quarter, and at Kenneth’s suggestion they strolled 

forth into a wonderland of palaces. The old man found the play- 
houses with which he had been familiar completely transformed 

or done away with altogether. The exterior features of the 

modern theatre were isolation and facility of exit. The front hada 

semi-circular form ; a number of doors opening from the vestibules 

upon a covered carriage way, above which was a terrace whence 

stairs descended to the various thoroughfares branching from the 

theatre. This terrace served the upper part of the house, in 

which the humbler classes were accommodated, and patricians 

were no. longer jostled by plebeians, while the whole multitude 

could get outside the walls without obstruction. One of the 

largest houses was emptying as they passed, and they observed 

that vehicles made the circuit of the building until taken up at 

one of the doors radiating from the vestibule. Entering this, 
vestibule, the Daggerwoods found the departing playgoers watch- 

ing an indicator in the centre of the hall. The vehicles, as they 

passed on from door to door, were shown by shifting numbers 
which, in conjunction with a semaphore, made their whereabouts 

clear to those who sought them. ‘There was no bawling of 
names, delay, or perplexity. 

The Daggerwoods went on to another theatre, and perceived 
by the announcements on the doors that, at 10.30 a.m., the 
Shakesperean tragedy of ‘* Macbeth ” would be performed. | It 
was now verging upon that time of day, and Kenneth led his 
father through fragrant and well-ventilated though draughtless 
corridors to the floor of the auditorium, which, sloping somewhat 
steeply towards the stage, was set with luxurious armchairs, 
commodiously spaced. ' 

The construction of the auditorium was on a receding plan, 
giving every seat a front view, that involved no twisting of the 
neck or corkscrewing of the body. A great number of seats were 
so remote from the stage as to give the impression that the 
entertainment would be seen and heard with difficulty. Remark- 
ing this, Roscius learnt that sound and vision were equalized 
by scientific arrangements which counteracted the effect of 
distance. 

The house was divided into three parts, first, second, and third 
class seats. The first, reserved for wealthy and exclusive peorle, 
consisted of a tier of convertible private boxes, which separated 
the floor of the house, or second-class seats, commonly occupied 
by well-to-do middle-class folk, from the upper part or third-class 
seats, which were allotted to those whose means necessitated 
economy. 
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‘“‘ So the old pit is quite gone,” observed Daggerwood, regret- 
fully, as he looked around. “ They were beginning to knock it 
out.of. the theatres forty years ago, and it seemed'to me as if the 
popularity of the stage waned from that moment.” 

‘“‘T have heard,” said Kenneth, “ that patrons of the old pit , 
had to wait outside, perhaps under falling rain or snow, packed 
in a@ fetid crowd for an hour or more; that when the doors were 
at last opened it was a contest of brute force to reach a seat, the 
attainment of which would involve being wedged into the smallest . 
possible compass for the remainder of the evening, with the view 
of the proscenium half cut off by the floor of the circle above, 
and seriously obstructed by a. forest of intervening heads. The 
pit and the gallery are said to have resembled the hold of a slave- . 
ship in the tropics. Were such conditions calculated to promote 
enjoyment of a play ?”’ 

“They naturally spread a distaste. Persons who had under- 
gone such an ordeal kept away from theatres until the painful 
impression of their last visit had been alleviated by lapse of time. 
However, for those who do not mind inconveniences, there are five 
hundred free seats very much more comfortable in every way than 
the pit and gallery used to be, so far as myrecollection serves me. | 
But only the absolutely poor avail themselves of this accommo- 
dation, the price of third-class seats being but a shilling, and the 
second-class half-a-crown. The first-class, consisting of private 
boxes adaptable to the number of persons comprising a party, 
they charge ten shillings a head for. ‘I'he theatres are generally 
full, and although the expenses of mounting plays are heavy, and 
authors, actors, and all other persons concerned are very liberally 
paid, I believe that the histrionic department is not responsible 
for the Academy’s charge upon the national budget. But the 
theory is now that the stage is a national instituticn, to be :nain- 
tained at the national expense, for the edification of the people.” 

“Tt is no longer a money-making competition ?” 

‘““No, indeed! ‘hat was the canker at the root of artistic 
success. The managers get their salary, and neither make for- 
tunes nor ruin themselves. They compete solely for honours in 
the performance of their work, and are entitled to a pension 
when past service.” 

“‘ Managers, then, are no longer forced to pander to the tastes 
of the uncultivated majority ? ” 

‘“No more than schoolmasters are constrained to teach boys 
to smoke cigarettes. The office of dramatic art is to elevate the 
audience, not to degrade itself.” 

The seats began to fill rapidly as delightful strains of music 
came from a concealed orchestra. 
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“They put the band out of sight, then?” remarked Roscius. 
“The practice was begun.in the nineteenth century, but the 
musicians—the leaders at least—considered it a great indignity.” 

“Surely that was a false conception,’ returned Kenneth. 
“The musicians appeal to our ears, not to our eyes. Our vision 
should not be disturbed by a man waving a stick, or by one crack- 
ing his cheeks with a trombone. The sight of the performers 
must have been destructive of illusion, You will find even: the 
sound of them very unobtrusive now.” 

‘‘T suppose the favour accorded to particular plays and 
particular players overcrowds some of the theatres ?”’ 

“The varying hour of performance does much to equalize the 
attendance. A specially popular programme is continued, or 
revived, to meet the demand as far as possible. But see, they 
are closing the doors. . No one can enter now until the curtain 
falls again. Late comers are not allowed to mar the work of 
the players and the enjoyment of the audience, as they were in 
your day.” 

‘* Lights ‘ down to blue,’ eh?” muttered Roscius, as they were 
suddenly plunged into darkness.”’ 

“That is necessary to enhance the stage picture and con- 
centrate our attention upon it. The actors, too, are thus spared 
the distraction of noticing the audience. If we want to go out, 
those phosphorescent lines will guide us safely.” 

Now there gleamed upon the upper part of the proscenium- 
frame in conspicuous letters : 

“ SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY 
OF 
MACBETH. 
(Arnold’s Revision.) 
Act I., Scene I.—Scotland: A Heath on the Road from 
Fife to Forres. ” 
And upon a tablet on either side: 
“1st Witch—GEORGE HUMBOLDT, Fel. 
2nd Witch—DEBORAH Burns, Mem. 
8rd Witch—RicHaRD WHITE, Mem.” 
and then the curtain seemed to fade away, and they became 
conscious of a storm-swept moorland and the three weird 


sisters. 

It was impossible to detect that the scene was not plucked 
bodily from nature. The phenomena of the sky were exactly 
counterfeited. The thunder had no suggestion of sheet-iron and 
cannon-balls. The lightning did not spirt and hiss and smoke. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. XXII. Zz 
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The rain was a palpable deluge of water—tiie very smell of it 
was wafted damply to the audience. Old Roscius noted how 
much imagination was thrown into this short scene; but he 
whispered to his son, as the “ filthy air’ melted brightly into 
“*A Camp near Forres,” that the actors were very imperfect in 
the text. 

- “ Impossible!” was Kenneth’s reply. 

»  * Impossible, eh? Do.you think I’ve forgotten my Shake- 
speare ?” 

‘Hush! This is ‘ Arnold’s Revision.’ ” 

And ‘ Arnold’s Revision’ filled honest old Roscius with amaze- 
ment. He missed all the time-honoured solecisms of the illus- 
trious poet. There were no longer inconsistencies of story, 
anachronisms, confusions of time, place, and circumstance, 
obscurities, ambiguities, faulty metaphors. Words and phrases 
of inadequate force had been strengthened. Speeches had been 
advantageously re-allotted. Scenes had been transposed, cut, 
written-up, or re-constructed. Anti-climaxes were avoided. In 
fact, the sixteenth century dramatist had been dealt with boldly, 
if not disrespectfully, by the playwright of the twentieth. It was 
considered a duty in this new age, Kenneth explained later, to 
purge from all blemishes such writings as were honoured with 
interpretation upon the stage, and the museum alone was re- 
garded as a fitting domicile for obsolete literature. 

Meanwhile Roscius found his attention drawn to the improved 
methods of representing the play. The perfected illusion of the 
scenery, in which the arts of painting and modelling were so 
skilfully combined that no detail gave the lie to the utterances 
of a speaker or burlesqued a situation, impressed him strongly. 
He noted that level planks were no longer regarded as a sufficient 
representation of rugged ground, and that the base of the picture 
harmonized perfectly with the rest of it. 

An apparently real sky with floating clouds, whose shadows 
were used to advantage, took the place of canvas ‘borders.’ The 
eye was not vexed by solar and lunar vagaries. 

And what of the acting? There Roscius perceived indeed a 
wonderful advance. All traces of the actors’ contrivance were 
concealed, and the conceptions of the poet lived before the 
audience like men and women born of the olden time, save that 
they were ennobled in bearing as in speech, and gave joy to sight 
and hearing. 

And what examples of mankind were these actors and actresses 
of the new age! Roscius gazed rapturously upon their athletic 
forms and perfectly controlled features. He listened with delight 
to their rich commanding tones, and thought upon the “eminent 
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artistes” of the nineteenth century, whose noisy vehemence was 
as painful to the audience as to themselves, and whose ungovern- 
able grimaces turned solemnity into farce. 

The Macbeth and Lady Macbeth were performed by 
players holding the honourable degree of ‘ Master;” but, 
supreme as their ability showed itself, there was no marked 
inferiority in the supporting cast. Subordinate characters were 
not employed merely to force Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
into a prominence which they had not the power to legitimately 
compass, and yet the discretion of these ‘‘ contributory” actors 
effectually maintained the symmetry of the representation. 

The veteran was dumb when his son led him from the theatre. 
Being pressed by Kenneth to make some comment upon what he 
had seen, he exclaimed : 

“‘ My boy, I can see now how the stage may advance our civi- 
lization and make gods of men.” 


PERSEUS. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Condensed Dramas. 


No. V.—‘A LIFE OF PLEASURE.” 
Act I. 


SczenE—Ireland: a Country consisting of a Smiling Landscape, 
a Farmhouse, and a Smithy. 


Norah (enters): Be jabers, and it’s a bethrayed colleen that I 
am entoirely. Sure that’s why I’m dressed in an ixpinsive and 
startling costume. Ah, here comes me bould bethrayer! 


Captain Chandes (a Dacre villain, pensive but unscrupulous) 
enters. 


Nor.: Oh, me broth of a bhoy, won’t ye make an honest 
woman of me? 

Capt. C.: I would gladly do so, but alas! I am a villain; and 
villains, as you know, are ever doomed to perpetual celibacy. 
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Nor.: Then, faith, ’tis me heart that will be breakin’; but, 
thank ye, sorr, all the same, for the kind thought. (Retires up.) 
Lord Avondale (enters): I am an absentee landlord residing 
upon my estate—so Irish, you know! I start for Burmah at the 
end of the second act, so I must leave Ireland at once. Chandos, 
you’re my shady cousin, so I’ll leave you unlimited power to act 
for me in my absence. (Looks off.) Ah, here comes Lady Mary, 
the only girl I ever loved, so I'll at once go and flirt with Norah— 
it will lead to complications later on. 
(Lord A. and Norah exeunt flirting.) 
Captain Danby and Lady Mary enter. 


Captain Danby : I am an officer and a gentleman, though I 
don’t look it. I also provide comic relief, and it’s doosid hard 
work! Still, I’ve got my eyeglass, and a clean-shaven face, and 
there’s lots of fun to be got out of both of em. Lady Mary, let’s 
give ’em a comic scene. 

Lady Mary (with dignity) : Impossible. I am the serious 
heroine. 

Capt. D.: Yes; Iknow. But mycomic partner in succeeding acts 
is a music-hall singer, and neither Pettitt nor Harris could manage 
to work her into an Irish eviction scene; consequently, I’ve got 
nobody to be funny with in this act except yourself. So come 
now, I’ll make you acomic proposal. Will you marry me? 

Lady Mary: No. 

Capt. D.: Thank you. That was funny! I will now go and put 
on my uniform. (Exit.) 

Lord A. (enters) : Mary, I leave for Burmah ; be mine? 

Lady M. (aside) : Two proposals in one act! Quite a record ! 


(Aloud.) With pleasure. (Car drives up.) 
Lord A.: By Jove, here’s a car! Then I'll start at once. 
Such an effective exit! (Drives off, and Lady M. melts away.) 


Scasi (enters): S’elp me! I’m a Jew money-lender, roaming 
the Britith Empire to collect my debth. (Capt. Chandos re-enters.) 
Holy Motheth, Capting! pay me my forged billth. 

Capt. C.: Iam a villain, and consequently penniless. 

Scasi: Then induth Lady Mary, the heireth, to marry you. 

Capt. C. : How can I do that ? 

Scasi : By evicting your thweethearth’s father, ma tear. 

Capt. C.: By gad, a capital notion! and what a splendid 
curtain! Come.along, we'll arrange it all in five minutes. They 
manage these things very quickly in melodramatic Ireland. 

(Exeunt.) 

Desmond (a dashing Irish hero, enters): Faith, me heart is 

so shwelling with emotion that it’s bust me waistcoat, so I had 
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to lave that garmint in the wings. Oh, my little Norah, me 
Erin-go-bragh, me tinder little Cruiskheen Lawn, sure it’s meself 
that loves ye entoirely. Be jabers! there’s the ould smithy, 
then I’]] hammer a horseshoe till somebody comes ; sure twill give 
me an opportunity of appearing in my shirt—so picturesque ! 

The Eviction enters. It consists of apathetic villagers with knee 
breeches and short sticks, listless members of the constabulary, 
and a couple of weak-kneed bailiffs. Then to a march in the 
orchestra enters the British Army, headed by Captain Danby. 

Capt. D.: Iam not a comic character in this scene; that is 
why I have put on my full-dress uniform. (The eviction pro- 
ceeds.) 

Des. (rushes from the smithy, in a state of heroic indignation, 
brandishing a hammer) : Ye dirty spalpeens! Is it evict ye would ! 
Thin it’s meself that’ll foight the lot of ye. (Wigs begin to 
appear on the green.) 

Capt. D. (interposing) : Desmond, you’ve shown your dash. 
Suppose you now pay the rent. 

Des: Begorrah, [ will. (Produces the usual bag.) Here is a 
bag of gould, with the exact sum required. Take it. Bad cess to 
ye! (The eviction ceases, Captain Chandos is mildly and politely 
mobbed by the apathetic villagers, and rescued by Desmond.) 


Curtain. 


Act II. 
ScENE I.—Somewhere Up the River. 


Capt. Danby : (lying in a chair with his back to the Thames.) 
I feel far from happy as an officer and gentleman. I can’t 
manage the eyeglass. I should so much have preferred a false 
nose ; but Pettitt says they never wear ’em in the army, and he 
ought to know. Ah, here comes the rest of the comic relief. 

Phyllis (enters): Tam a comic singer, but otherwise respect- 
able; that is why I am spending a day on the river with a dis- 
reputable Jew money-lender. . 

Scasi (enters, presumably from a boat): I’ve jutht caught a 

rab, ma tear; we’ll have it for lunth; it’ll be shepe—dirt shepe. 

Capt. D.: I will now make love to the comic singer, and cut 
out the Jew; he, of course, will be awfully jealous, and this will 
lead to humorous altercations, in which I shall conduct myself in 
a manner becoming an officer and a gentleman. (Conducts him- 
self accordingly.) 

Captain Chandos and Norah enter. 


Nor.: I asked ye whin we were in Ould Oireland if ye’d make 
an honest woman of me, and ye decloined. I am now livin’ a 
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Loife of Plisure, so ye’re less likely to marry me than iver ; still I 
must ask ye again just to show that I’m only a simple colleen. 

Capt.C.: And my reply must again be a polite negative. (Re- 
tires up.) 

Nor.: Thank ye koindly, sorr. 

Lord Avondale (enters) : I’ve come up the river to bid farewell 
to my love. I’m always bidding farewell and turning up again— 
so Irish, you know. Ah! my patrician love is hiding behind a 
tree ; so, to lend plausibility to the subsequent lies of the villain, 
I will flirt with Norah till nightfall. (Leaves with Norah, 
flirting.) 

(Lady Nellborough and Lady Mary enter, meeting Capt. Chandos.) 

Lady Nell.: I am an elderly and unconventional peeress, 
clothed in a costume which suggests alike the widowed pew- 
opener and the hospital nurse. The authors have not clearly 
defined my relationship to Lady Mary, and the omission has 
annoyed me; therefore, I shall intrigue with you, Captain 
Chandos, to break off the desirable match arranged between 
Mary and Lord Avondale, and then marry her to you, a disreputable 
pauper. 

Capt. C.: Much obliged. I'll do my best. (Aside, sadly) : 
But it won’t work, I am sure of it; the villain, unless he is 
married to the adventuress, must live and die a bachelor. 

Lady Nell. : We will now poison her mind. Mary, my darling 
( pointing to the river), see where your lover, Avondale, is flirting 
with the poor-colleen Norah, whom he has lured from her happy 
home. 

Lady Mary (gazes and gasps) : I see it all! he is faithless ! 


[Scene changes. 


ScENE II.—An Illuminated Houseboat. 
A party of revellers are amusing themselves with the help of the 
comic relief and a banjo. 


Ist Reveller. We must now cease to revel, and go forth into 
tke black night, for sundry serious leads are approaching, and 
they will want the well-lit houseboat for a strong scene. (The 
revellers plunge into obscurity.) 

Lord Avondale (enters with Norah): We have been wandering 
since tea-time. It is long past our usual dinner hour. Let us 
enter this bright but deserted house-boat and appease our hunger 
with the sweet tinkling of the banjo. (They do so.) 

Desmond (enters): Sure it’s meself that’s a broken-hearted 
broth of a bhoy; but, praise be to the powers, I’m still dashing. 
I’m roaming the woide wurrld to foind my thrue love ; and sure 
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there’s no place like a Jonely river-bank, afther night-fall, for 
meeting long-lost frinds. (Investigates the rushes.) 

Nor. (emerges from the houseboat): Faith, I’m still moighty 
hungry, so I’ll punt myself up the river in the dark. Mebbe I'll 
meet a frind who'll ask me to dinner. (Disappears in a punt.) 

Des.: Begorrah, there’s an empty houseboat, with me darlin’s 
bethrayer insoide of it. Come out, ye dirty spalpeen, and thrid 
on the tail of me coat. 

Lord A, That I must respectfully decline to do. 

Des. (so overcome that he dropsinto poetic English) : Then know, 
thou pampered peer, who hast betrayed the brightest gem that 
decks the Emerald Isle, that I will drink thy heart’s blood drop 
by drop. (Seizes him.) Fight for thy life, black-hearted villain ! 

Nor. (appears in a punt): Hold! Stay thy hand! Lord 
Avondale can prove an alibi. It is not he I love, but Shady 
Chandos. 

Des. (moodily): Then have I wasted much resounding 
rhetoric. (More cheerfully.) No matter, ‘twill make a foine 


curtain. . 
(It does.) 


Act ITT. 
ScENE I.—Presumably the Cooling Room of a Turkish Bath. 


Captain Chandcs (musing sadly) : I can put no heart into this 
villainy of mine ; it’s all so fatile. Even if I succeed in leading 
Lady Mary to what is known in melodrama as the ‘‘ hymeneal 
altar,” either my wife, whom I married and deserted as a boy, 
will turn up and charge me with bigamy ; or I shall be killed by 
the second villain, whom I have grossly deceived ; or else I shall 
find myself compelled to commit surreptitious suicide when being 
led away to instant penal servitude. 

Norah (enters): Chandy, me darlin’; it’s meself that'll be 
askin’ ye the usual question—no act’s complete without it—will 
ye make an honest woman of me? 

Capt. C.: Certainly not! I cast you off for ever. But, as 
compensation, the scene is yours. 

Nor. :. Thank ye koindly, sorr. (Takes the centre of the stage, 
and drops into poetry.) Base miscreant, who hast blighted my 
poor life, I scorn thee ; and at thy feet I hurl the jewelled gauds 
wherewith thou temptedst me. (Drops sundry trinkets on the 
floor.) And now farewell. I go to lead a Life of Infamy. 
(Stalks to door, strikes an attitude, and leaves, but almost imme- 
diately looks inagain and, ina whisper to Chandos, who is care- 
fully collecting trinkets.) ‘Chandy, darlin’, don’t-be:after botherin’, 
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sure, they’re only paste; the rale ones are at my banker’s; and 
I'll lave the pawn tickets for ye with the prompter. 
Capt. C.: Generous girl! (Scene changes.) 


ScENE 2.—The Empire, or rather that most important portion 
of it called a Music Hall. 


Gilded youth of both sexes promenade listlessly,ignoring an 
entertainment which presumably is going on in the wings. 

Norah (magnificently gowned, enters and regards herself with 
satisfaction) : Faith, now, it’s the little simple colleen that’s got 
‘em all on entoirely for her great scene. (Sees Chandos, moves to 
centre of stage and starts) What, miscreant, art thou here? 

Capt. C.: Woman, away ! 

Nor. : Never! Dost see this glass of wine? "Tis meant for thee. 

Capt. C.: No, thank ye; I’m not taking any. 

Nor. (sardonically): Ha! Ha! We'll see, proud noble. (Then 
‘confidentially to him) Captin, darlin’, sure, now, ye’ll be kind to 
the poor colleen, and shtand shtill while I fling this wine into 
your handsome face ? 

Capt. C.: Certainly not; it would spoil my new hat. 

Nor. (coaxingly) : Oh, but see what a moighty fine situation it 
will make ; and it’s meself that'll be careful not to wet ye. 

Capt. C. (with a shrug) : Very well, then, just for once. 

Nor. : Thank ye koindly, sorr. (Then aloud, and dropping into 
poetry once more.) Take that, thou caitiff wretch! (Throws the 
glass of champagne against a mirror, which has never done her 
any harm, and so “‘ realises the posters.’’) 


(Curtain). 


Act IV.—A Military Interlude. 
ScENE.—The Agricultural Hall, Burmah, during the progress of 
the Military Tournament. 


The various competitions are over before the rise of the curtain, 
and the performance is about to conclude with the usual sham 
Jight. 

A real bugle sounds, real tents are struck, and real soldiers on 
real horses perambulate the stage. Scene changes to a yawniug 
chasm of somewhat mean proportions, which is being held by 
the British Army against a horde of half-clothed Christy 
Minstrels who are lurking in the wings. Reinforcements arrive 
and construct a real bridge, across which the British Army— 
with a want of stage pluck that is unprecedented—retreats ! ! 
Then follow much ‘firing and shouting, and an intolerable 
amount of smoke. Ultimately the curtain descends, andthe 
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hero and part of the comic relief start for England, in order 
that the Drama called “A Life of Pleasure’”’—which in their 
absence has come to a standstill—may proceed. 


Act V. 
ScrneE I.—The Hall of Somebody’s Mansion. 
Lady Nellborough and guests are picturesquely grouped awaiting 
the arrival of a wedding party. 

Lord Avondale (enters): Just back from the Burmah Tourna- 
ment. I’ve won the prize for lemon-cutting, and have come to 
lay it at Lady Mary’s feet. 

Lady Nell.: Too late, she is Another’s—the Villain’s ! ! 

(Wedding party enters.) 

Capt. Chandos (sees Avondale, aside, gloomily): I knew it; I 
was certain he’d turn up at the wrong moment. 

Lord Avondale (to Lady Mary): Why were you faithless ? 

Lady M.: Well, you never wrote to me, and my wedding-gown 
was ready, and so—I 

Lord A.: My letters were intercepted. 

Lady M.: Good heavens! Who would have guessed it? But 
I see it allnow. (To Capt. Chandos.) Miscreant, away ! 

Lady Nell.: But he is your husband. 

Lady M.: Never! 

Capt C. (aside, sadly) : Of course, always foiled in the fifth act. 

Lord A. (to Capt. C.): And now, sir, what about those forged 
bills ? 

Capt. C. (quietly, and with resignation): Oh! it’s forgery, is 
it? Thank you for the information. 

(Scene changes.) 





Scene II.—A_ large but scantily furnished apartment in the 
Albany. 


(Lord Avondale discovered writing to the “Times” on the 
** New Drill.’’) 


Norah (enters): Sure it’s the simple colleen will be askin’ 
you to forgive her cruel bethrayer. Faith, ’twas only his fun. 
He was moighty fond of amateur blacksmithing, ye see, and one 
day, without maning any harm at all, at all, he took a piece of 
iron and Sogo the bills. 

Lord A. : Step behind yon wing, and watch the progress of events. 
(She does so. Capt. Danby enters.) Danby; buy back those forged 
bills from the money lender. If meanwhile you can afford a 
little comic relief by bargaining with the Hebrew ina manner 
becoming an officer and a gentleman, do so. When you have 
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secured the bills, place them in an open drawer, and leave the 
room.. Norah will re-enter, discover and purloin them—and all 
will be well. 


(Capt. Danby carries out instructions and scene changes.) 


ScENE ITI.—Norah’s Rooms. 


Capt. Chandos: As it is agreed that I have forged certain 
mysterious bills, I had better begin to commit suicide. 
(Produces a very small bottle.) The Borgia Patent Poison 
Phial! Fits into your waistcoat pocket, and will destroy an 
Empire. (Pours poison into a glass of water.) 

Norah (enters in a state of great excitement): Saved, saved! 
Here are the fatal bills. And now for the last toime, will ye 
make an honest woman of me? 

Capt. C.: Oh, go away, I’m busy. 

Nor.: Then I will dhrink this glass of innocent-looking wather 
in the hope that it contains poison. (Drinks.) It does—it hurts— 
I die—I die. (Dies by inches to slow music.) 

Capt. C.: Look at that! Gets a death scene on the stage, 
with the lime full on, and then turns up again later on. What 
luck these ‘‘ sympathetic ’’ people have. 


ScenE IV.—Lady Mary’s boudoir, luxuriously furnished with a 
‘** Duchesse’”’ dressing-table. 


Capt. Chandos (enters ; as usual he is plunged in gloom) : I sup- 
pose I must see this business through, but I know quite well that 
I’m foredoomed to failure. Yet I have taken every precaution— 
destroyed all the bells, drugged all the servants, and blown up 
all the staircases. Under these circumstances, I think I may 
with justice observe that——(Lady Mary enters) you are in 
my power, wife Mary. 

' Lady Mary (alarmed): Help! help! 

Capt. C.: It is useless to call; and as it will never occur to you 
to escape through the open bedroom door, let us play hide 
and seek round the dressing-table till somebody comes. (They 
do 80.) 

Lady M. (with a giance at the window): Ah, the balcony ! 

Capt. C. (looking out) : Of course, the balcony, the one spot I 
had overlooked! On it are standing most of the characters in 
the play, waiting for their cues; so it may be fairly assumed that 
my game is up. . 

Other characters enter and form groups: the various heroines 
faint, and the various heroes, with the assistance of the comic 
relief, denounce the villain. 
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Capt. C.: Well, what’s the charge ? 

Other Characters : Attempted murder. 

Capt. C.: Ah, that’s better! I’m sick of forgery. I suppose the 
usual detective is athand. (Detective emerges from a bedroom.) 
Good! And now will you all kindly look in another direction 
while I tke poison? (They do so.) Thank you. (Takes a 
further supply of poison from the inexhaustible waistcoat pocket 
and swallows it.) And now farewell—and, I say, no anti- 
dotes or stomach pumps, but just let me wriggle off and die 
comfortably in the wings. (Ezit.) 


Other characters pair off happily and curtain descends. 
W. BR. W. 
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Plays of the Month. 


“VIRGINIUS.” 


A Tragedy in five acts, by SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Revived at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on Thursday evening, October 19th, 1893. 





Vi irginius «+ «+ «+ Mr, Witson Barrett. Titus .. .. .. .. Mr. Epwarp Irwin, 
Toles... « .. Mr. Cooper Ctlrre. Servius... -.» Mr. H. Favcit. 

Appius Claudius .. Mr. Austin MELForD. Spurius Oppius -» Mr. T. Botton. 
Dentatus .. .. .. Mr. FRANKLIN McLeEay. Vibulanus.. .. .. Mr. Pavt BeLmore. 
Caius Claudius <. Mr.'T. W. Percyvat. Circius oo «oc co Many ine eh GUNRON. 
Numitorius .. .. Mr. Horace Hopces. Virginia .. ...... Miss Maup JEFrreRiEs. 
Marcus... .. .. Mr. STAFFORD SMITH. Servia:. .. .. .. Miss Frances Ivor. 
Lucius.. .. ..>.. Mr. LEonarp OvuTRaM, Female Slave .. .. Miss Anice BELMORE. 





In London the only revival of note for fifteen years has been 
that at Drury Lane, in which the American, John McCullough, 
played the Roman father, and Sir Augustus Harris the fiery 
Icilius. The undoubted ‘ thrill” there is in the play was not, how- 
ever, got over the footlights, Mr. McCullough’s tremendous 
physical power notwithstanding. It is otherwise with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, who always shines in parts requiring a paternal 
tenderness. In the character which brought Macready his 
greatest triumph, he touches the highest ground. The rolling, 
ringing lines of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” have made 
the story of Appius the Decemvir’s lustful tyranny, the imperilled 
innocence of the beautiful Virginia, and the desperate way of 
escape Virginius took, as familiar a tale as that of Lear and his 
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child. The human appeal throughout the crowning scene in the 
Forum is overwhelming, irresistible. The mere display is 
impressive, the surging crowds, the serried ranks of soldiery, the 
lictors, and the threatening throng of clients, huddling close 
round Appius’ throne. But without all this the situation would 
be just as strong and terrible. The terror-stricken girl and the 
baffled, desperate man claim all eyes and ears and hearts. And 
with acting like Mr. Barrett’s kindling it, such eloquent restraint, 
such fiery indignation, such a flame of fury, so wild a burst of 
despair—it is easy to understand how in the old days, as at Leeds, 
the house rose at the scene with a roar of cheers. This scene of 
the sacrifice was really all in the original. But Mr. Barrett has 
conceived a dramatic and poetical climax of notable power. 
As of old, Virginius, distraught, oblivious of his daughter’s death, 
at night seeks out Appius, and, stirred by some dim memory of 
the man’s profligacy and injustice, drags him through the deserted 
streets into the Forum, to the foot of that throne from which the 
Decemvir pronounced his infamous decree, and there strangles 
him. A moonbeam falls on the dead face and huddled form, and 
on the towering figure of the executioner beside it. Darkness 
and silence are the only witnesses. A murmur breaks the still- 
ness—it is a broken cry from the demented father for his 
child. Suddenly a startled murmur rises and grows, alarm bells 
sound, the hubbub swells to a shout, and with a rush the Forum 
is invaded by a pushing, struggling crowd, struck instantly to 
silence by the tragic sight. Still Virginius stands, with vacant 
mind, when through the multitude Virginia’s body is borne upon a 
bier. At this the last thread of reason snaps, and the father 
breathes his last beside the body of his child, on the spot where he 
dealt out a merciful death to her. . Played by Mr. Wilson Barrett 
with remarkable dignity, pathos, and fire, and with plenty of pic- 
turesqueness and fervour by his company, who never appear to 
such advantage as in plays of “‘ classic’ times—special mention 
being made of the virginal grace and exquisite tenderness of Miss 
Maud Jefferies as Virginia, a part closely associated with Miss 
Helen Faucit ; of the baleful power of Mr. Austin Melford, whose 
Appius recalls Mr. E. S. Willard’s arrogant Glaucias in ‘‘ Clito”’ ; 
of Miss Ivor’s fine declamatory effort as Servia ; and last, but not 
least, of Mr. Franklin McLeay’s inspiriting delivery of the revolu- 
tionary speeches of Dentatus—‘ Virginius ” more than justified its 
inclusion in Mr. Barrett’s repertoire, and the enthusiasm it 
evoked. 
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“A QUESTION OF MEMORY.” 


A Drama, in four acts, by “ Micuaet Fue.p.” 


First produced at the Opera Comique, by the Independent Theatre Society, on Friday evening, 
October 27th, 1893. 





Ferencz Rényi.. .. Mr. Acton Bonp. Meyerhof .. .. .. Mr. Cuartes Rutianp. 
Stanislaus {Mr. A. HaMILTON- Ferencz’s Mother .. Mrs. THeoporE WriGHrt. 
“. eo °° |. BeVeaae. Wing §.. .. «oc «- Mies Mang Kupoan. 
Haynau .. .. .. Mr. Joun BEAUCHAMP, Thekla -» «+ «+ Miss Hats Carne. 
Mausfeldt .. .. .. Mr. Nevitte Doone. Elizabeth .. ..°.. Mrs. CHarLes Creswick. 


Three acts of surplusage to one of drama, one halfpennyworth 
of sack to this intolerable deal of bread, is a proportion which 
not even the literary fame of ‘‘ Michael Field” can justify. But 
what drama there is in ‘“‘ A Question of Memory ” boasts prodi- 
gious, not to say appalling, strength. Here is the story: Young 
Hungary has risen against the Austrians, and one patriot has fallen 
into the Austrian General Haynau’s hands—Haynau, the Woman- 
Flogger, the savage, who, in 1849, was nearly lynched by the 
infuriated draymen of Barclay and Perkins. The rebel army are 
safely stowed away in a ravine, and the prisoner must disclose 
their whereabouts. Haynaw will not put him to bodily suffering. 
That would confirm the youth in his exalted view of martyrdom. 
He will extort the secret by putting others to torture and to 
death. His sister and mother are brought before him. ‘‘ Confess, 
or they die.” His resolution falters. But the women patriots 
stiffen the waverer’s back, seal his lips with kisses, and like heroes 
go out to theirdoom. His sweetheart is brought in. ‘‘ Confess, 
or she dies.” She is different. There is nothing of the patriot 
about her. She cannot face death without a shudder and a 
scream. With sobs and tears she entreats her lover to betray 
his comrades, and thus save her life. The poor wretch would do 
it if he could, but the name of the defile has escaped him. The 
shots which killed his mother and sister deprived him of reason. 
He racks his memory, but Marathon and Thermopyle are 
the only names he can recall. And the shrieking girl is 
torn from him, to be despatched in turn. This is the one 
situation—the whole drama. Of course it is nut new. We 
had it last in “La Tosca,’ where it proved horrible 
enough in all conscience. Here, however, it is—or might 
be—more horrible still. ‘‘ Might be,’’ because, to do it justice, 
the grandest tragic acting is essential, and the grandest naturally 
is not forthcoming in Mr. Grein’s interesting experiments. What 
Mdme. Bernhardt and Mr. Irving and Mr. Forbes Robertson could 
do with this terrible scene between the girl, the general, and the 
demented lover, would probably pass the limit of human en- 
durance, and I for one should be loth to witnessit. For esthetic 
enjoyment the agony was sufficiently dwelt upon here, where the 
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actors were, as a body, unequal to their task. The exceptions 
were Mrs. Theodore Wright and Miss Hall Caine. Mrs. Wright, 
as the Spartan mother, used with startling efiect the eloquence of 
voice and face, the intense pathos, the majesty of bearing, which 
in ‘Ghosts’ won her a name in a single night. Miss Caine as 
Thekla created a deep impression. Her rare merits stood out con- 
spicuously, and the insistent gentle pathos and absolute truth of 
her acting removed her from the plane of mere intelligent effort 
occupied by most of her companions. 

Coppée’s little masterpiece, ‘‘ Le Pater,” played in French, which 
followed, introduced a Miss Anna Zetterberg, a very intelligent 
actress, with a note of passion, and a predilection for Mdme. 
Bernhardt’s method. Mr. Ivan Watson was a saintly Curé, of 
faultless elocution ; and Mr. P. M. Berton was the fugitive Com- 
munard who escapes in an Abbé’s dress, and wore a moustache ! 
Altogether an interesting, instructive, and not unduly gloomy 
incursion into the fields of the literary drama. 


“ GUDGEONS.” 


A Modern Comedy, in three acts, by THornton Ciark and Lovis N. PARKER. 


First produced at Terry’s Theatre, on Friday evening, November 10th, 1898. 


James Ffolliott Tre-) vy HenserT WaniNc. Gover .. .. .. .. Mr. Richarp Buonr. 

herne.. «- «-) Mrs. Ffolliott Tre-) Miss Jan ee 
Reginald Ffolliott .. Mr. W. T. Lovett. hern os 80 ce)  CANETER STEER. 
Howard K. Harrison Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Persis Harrison .. Miss Sysi CARLISLE. 
Silas B. Hooper .. Mr. Murray Carson. Bond {Miss CHarRLoTrE Mor. 
Arthur Smith .. .. Mr. James WELCH. Yoo ce oe 201 ramp, 


Reverse the sexes in Becky Sharpe and Rawdon Crawley, and 
behold “‘ Gudgeons,” which, in compliment to these central 
characters, should have been called “Sharks.” Treherne is 
Becky, Up to Date. He and his poor loving drudge of a wife are 
in the world—the world—but hardly of it, for they have no money. 
To raise some he does anything—but work. Commissions on 
clothes and cigars, suburban dinners, as a Guest from Blankley’s 
—none of the dodges of respectable paupers are too mean. There 
being no Lady Steyne enamoured of him—if there were, he has 
sunk low enough to jump at her as Becky did at my Lord—the 
purse is generally light. When, therefore, a rich American wants 
his daughter Persis introduced into smart society, T'reherne is 
the man to arrange it, for a consideration. But a bigger prize 
offers. His nephew and Persis fall in love, but the struggling 
young barrister’s mouth is closed by the girl’s colossal fortune. 
This is Treherne’s opportunity. As Lord Steyne was bled of a 
handsome cheque, ostensibly for poor Miss Briggs, so Mr. Harri- 
son, he suggests, shall hand over tohim a sum equal to the girl’s 
dowry, to be bestowed upon his proud and penniless nephew. 
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The idea works, but in the very moment of success the scheme 
is wrecked by the Quixotism of the lovers, who resolve to begin 
life upon what Reginald can earn at the bar. Treherne is face 
to face with beggary again, but consolation comes in the hour of 
defeat. A life annuity is left to his wife, and he begins to devote 
himself to prolonging her valuable existence. These twocharacters, 
the well-born, well-groomed scamp, and his subservient wife, are 
drawn with uncommon skill. They form,indeed, the most interest- 
ing stage studies of the day—Mrs. Tanqueray always excepted— 
and, played as they are by Mr. Waring and Miss Steer, their 
actuality is absolute. Mr. Waring’s performance is remarkable 
for flexibility, variety, and naturalness. It takes rank at once 
as memorable work. But the acting all round is very polished 
and smooth. Mr. Carson as a bustling American, Mr. Fulton 
as another of the Gilead P. Beck order, Mr. Welch as a cockney 
clerk, and Miss Carlisle and Mr. Lovell as the young lovers, were 
all capital—the first three faultless. And Miss Steer surprised 
the majority, ignorant of the clever work she has done, by the 
restraint and pathetic simplicity with which she played the dull, 
depressed, downtrodden wife. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


A Comedy in five acts, by RicHarp BrinsLeEy SHERIDAN, re-arranged by AveusTIn Daty. 
Revived in London at Daly’s Theatre, on Monday evening, November 13th, 1893. 


Sir Peter Teazle .. Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. Snake... .. .. .. Mr. Joun Cram. 

Sir Oliver Surface .. Mr. Witu1amM OwEn. Trip . Mr. Georce Lesorr. 

— a | Back- ) My. Gipsay Hessear, Lady Sneerwell's Ser = Guonce Wasanock 
Sir Harry Bumper... Mr. Luoyp Davsieny. Sir Peter’s Servant .. Mr. Freperic PoweEL.. 
Joseph Surface .. Mr. GrorGe CLARKE. Joseph’s Servant .. Mr. Witiiam Sampson. 
Charles Surface .. Mr. ARTHUR BouRCHIER. Lady Sneerwell.. .. Miss Viocet VANBRUGH. 
Careless .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT.GRESHAM. Mrs. Candour ..-.. Mrs. G. H. Giver. 
Crabtree .. .. «. Mr.CHaries LEciLerca. Maria .. .. .. -- Miss Percy Haswe.u. 
Moses.. .. .. .. Mr. James Lewis. Lady Teazle .. .. Miss Apa Rewan, 
Rowley .. .. .- Mr. THomas BRIDGLAND. 





A re-arrangement should be worthy of the name, and Mr. 
Daly’s is! The ‘‘ School,” after Mr. Daly has chastened it with 
strokes from his blue pencil, reminds one of Mr. Squeers’s. Its 
own parent would scarcely recognise it. The surprises begin with 
the very first scene. Gone are Miss Piper's twins, the dropsy, 
and other troublesome items of entertainment. This is no very 
serious matter; but what shall be said of scandal so diluted that 
it becomes no szandal at all? What of a Joseph without passion, 
and a Charles without mirth? What of a Backbite and a Crabtree 
who are not only tame cats, effeminate tattlers no longer, but 
prominent members of Charles’s rowdy circle, jolly topers, leering 
libertines! What of a Lady Sneerwell without envy and hatred, 
a Snake without malice, a Mrs. Candour without uncharitablenes3! 
These are re-arrangements indeed. Nor are they all. Sir Peter 
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is no longer a wealthy gentleman, with a house in Russell Square.’ 
He is a Vanderbilt in powder and smalls, and the father of his 
wards was evidently another. Now, for none of thiscan Mr. Daly 
be thanked. Itis not Sheridan. It is not eighteenth century. 
It is not even Engish. But while either of two figures is on the 
stage it is impossible to feel vexed, or to resent Mr. Daly’s 
miserliness in the matter of text, and extravagance in decoration. 
Joseph may be as indifferent as he will, and Charles be strenuously 
bent upon assuming gaiety since he has it not, for Miss Rehan 
and Mr. Farren are worth everything. The styles, even of these 
accomplished stylists, clash a little, it is true; but not to the 
hurt of either, or us. And for their individual playing there is 
nothing but delight and wonderment. Both carry the costume 
with distinction, both carry the quarrel scene with inimit- 
able spirit—he with the quaintest uxoriousness and divert- 
ing petulance, she with unruffled gaiety and provoking 
sauciness—and, finally, both carry the screen scene with 
touches of mingled comedy and pathos quite inimitable in 
their way. That this guileless girl, all fun and frolic and 
heedlessness, is the Lady Teazle of Sheridan, is perhaps too 
revolutionary a proposition to be at once accepted on all hands ; 
but that she is, in Miss Rehan’s hands, a creation absolutely con- 
sistent and irresistibly winning, and moreover that she finds in 
the Sir Peter of Mr. Farren a faultless artistic foil and the com- 
plement of the picture, can be questioned by none. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“AFTER TWO YEARS,” AT DOUBLEBOIS. 

Amateurs—London amateurs, I mean—can boast more than one or two 
playwrights in their ranks for whom they have no call to blush ; writers 
who, when an original spark is struck from their brains, dare to give it 
shape—crude and irregular perhaps, but still vigorous and interesting. 
These have raised the standard of the amateur play ; and it is by this 
standard that we judge it. But no further out than the five-mile radius. 
Beyond that, another and a milder standard must be used. Out in the 
country progress is slow—very slow. It may be sure; but “ fac’s is fac’s,” 
and there’s no denying that country amateurs can’t keep pace with their 
London brothers. They are on the move, it is true. They have begun to 
recognise that the drama does not begin and end with “ Box and Cox” and 
“Tei on Parle Frangais.’’ That’s a great point gained. But they can’t be 
hurried ; they must take their time. It must be a question of line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little. By the same 
token, originality must not be demanded as an essential ingredient of their 
plays. If these prove to be something like Towlinson’s religion—a hash- 
up of what they oe heard and read—we mustn’t complain ; though we 
may feel inclined to echo the remark made by the Scotch farmer who, in 
the days when sea water drinking was in vogue, took his family to 
St. Andrews. On his arrival, it so happened that the estuary of the Eden 
was full, but on his return a fortnight later it was low water; and the 
simple countryman, unaccustomed to the vagaries of the tide, exclaimed in 
dumbfounded surprise, as he eyed the water far in the distance, “ Eh, but 
ye maun have drunken well.” ‘That’s what the Rev. G. E. Hermon, author 
of “ After Two Years,” has been doing. He has drunk deeply of ideas and 
characters long since worn threadbare, and the result is a somewhat insipid 
resurrection pie. Colonel T’revanion and Mrs. L’ Estrange, a widow, though 
living in the same village, are not on speaking terms. His nephewand her 
daughter are, though—and on such wbstelliealy good terms that they would 
fain maintain them for life. But the Colonel will have none of the match ; 
and we—or, rather, the unsophisticated amongst us who have not guessed 
it at the outset—learn why. The widow and he once stood in the same 
relation to each other as the younger generation, and she jilted him. The 
sting still rankles, and he is adamant until he learns that the letters that 
parted them were forged. Ha! did we not know it by the pricking of our 
thumbs? But, resurrection pie as it is, the author has flavoured it 
agreeably with some simple and telling dialogue. More than one of the 
scenes, too, is effectively worked ; and whatever might be the shortcomings 
visible to the practised eye, not one of them was apparent to the audience, 
which was enraptured with play and players slice. Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
gentle and appealing as the widow; Mrs. Kelmore, a lively and pretty 
angénue; Mr. Hermon, dignified and impressive as the Colonel; Mr. 
Herbert Mole, fervent and frank as the lover ; and Captain Triscott, cool 
and incisive as the gentleman at whose word the misunderstandings melt 
into thin air, all attained a high place on the roll of local fame. 





“BONNIE FISHWIFE,” AT SCARBOROUGH. 
One thing, at any rate, is certain. The players at Scarborough could 
not be accused of the fault with which the Bank-Holiday excursionist has 
recently been charged—that of going too far and doing too much. “The 
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Bonnie Fishwife” and “ Boots at the Swan” cannot be counted an ambitious 
choice, though it has the priceless merit of being a safe one. No great 
damage can be done to either play. Both aresubstantial pieces of earthen- 
ware, and when you see them in clumsy hands you are spared the cola 
shivers and agonized apprehension which set in when it’s a dainrily- 
fashioned bit of porcelain that is awkwardly handled. If the earthen- 
ware comes with a crash to the ground, well, there’s no serious harm 
done. It’s scarcely a penny the worse for its fall. Not that the hands at 
Scarborough were dangerously clumsy. They might lack training and 
experience ; but they knew enough to keep a tight grip. There was no 
such crash as strikes horror to the heart of every housewife, and that was 
all the audienceasked. The method of handling might leave something to 
he desired, but they were neither curious nor critical on that point Miss 
Dalrymple made a sprightly tishwife, and prattled away with a bewitching 
Scotch accent Mr. Fawley made a Saadeoie though not a particularly 
dashing Weldoates. Mr. Cook was comic, though not broadly so, as the 
gentleman’s gentleman. This actor was also the Boots in the second piece, 
and, backed up by Miss Cook, Mr. Fawley, and Mr. Climenson, he worked 
hard and successfully for the credit of the piece. 


“ PYGMALION AND GALATEA,” AT THE RICHMOND THEATRE. 


It’s a pity the critic has not the doctor’s knowledge of human nature. 
You don’t catch the medico readily committing himself to a detinite opinion 
ona patient. Reticent is not the word for him. Why, in comparison with 
him, the Sphinx is chatty and communicative. And this is because he 
understands what Mr. Lang calls “the great fond of human nature,” and 
knows how large a share perversity has in it. He knows that if he speaks. 
his death warrant it’s a thousand to one the patient will have the bad taste 
to snap his fingers in the face of the decision, and end by outliving him; 
while if he dismisses the ailment as trifling, and scoffs at the idea of danger, 
it is more than probable that, out of pure “cussedness,” the patient will 
make no bones of shuffling off the mortal coil znstanter. Therefore he does 
well to commit himself to nothing more definite than Burleigh nods and 
oracular smiles. Pity that all critics—more especially of amateurs—have 
not the bump of discretion as largely developed. He’s that contrary, is 
the amateur, that it’s safer to rely upon the weather than him. Perhaps 
he bursts out into sudden blaze; and the critic, starving for lack 
of something to praise, and feeling that here at length is an opportunity 
for airing those better-quality adjectives which have been rusting in disuse, 
sings, in the fulness of his heart, a pean.of rejoicing. But short-lived is 
his innocent joy. Ere morning, his gourd has withered away. The very 
next time that actor plays, the very qualities which were singled out for 
praise will be conspicuous by their absence. “ And what does the critic do 
then, poor thing?” He droops his head under his wing, makes use of a 
strong word, and wishes, as devoutly as any defendant in a breach of 
promise case, that he had not committed himself in writing. The Galatea 
at the Richmond Theatre was an object lesson of this description. But a 
few weeks ago I specially called attention to the rare quality of finish 
which Mrs. Dashwood tends to her work. Ga/atea is the very part to show, 
it off. And behold, Galatea comes, and finish is the one thing as yet she is 
wanting in. There was sympathetic insight into the character. The 
actress was obviously on intimate terms with her part, despite the anxieties 
of production, which accounted for a certain air of formality. Neverthe- 
less, I grudged the loss of that delicate finesse, grudged it despite the grace 
aud refinement, the tremulous note of pathos, the timid touch of power, the 
occasional flash which revealed into what, with time and care, this inter- 
esting study might ripen. There should be a run on Mr. Dawson Milward’s 
Pygmalion for prospective performances of Mr. Gilbert’s comedy. It is 
quite the most artistic and satisfactory rendering that has been seen for 
some time amongst amateurs. Miss Alice Moody has the spirit for Cynisca, 
but inexperience told terribly against her efforts—a misfortune not con- 
fined to her alone, but shared by several of her companions, Miss Luard 
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being equal to little beyond the bare delivery of Daphne's lines, and Miss 
Clayton proving but a timid Myrine. Colonel O'Callaghan, though not 

uaint or unctuous in his humour, made a fairly creditable Chrysos, and 
Major Davenport a ‘soldierly Zeucippe. Buckstone’s “ Rough Diamond” 
found everyone on firm ground, Mrs. Dashwood taking the lead and keep- 
ing it as the little hoyden, Colonel O’Callaghan in the Lighest of spirits as 
Cousin Joe, Mr. Milward dignity itself as Six William, and Miss Clayton, 
en Crawford, and Major Davenport following at a respectable distance in 
the rear. 





MRS. CHARLES F. DASHWOOD. 


'™ To bea “star” and yet to be unknown in what Mr. Grant Allen terms 
this village of London—this it is to be Mrs. Charles Dashwood, a lady who 
can fairly take her place high in the front rank of amateurs. Yet Mrs. 
Dashwood brings no long record of ambitious achievements. But three 
short seasons and double that number of parts constitute her career. For 
Mrs. Dashwood, a true devotee of her art, is a firm believer in the policy of 
quality, not quantity. But what her record lacks in length it makes up 
in variety. It ranges from the farcical comedy of Georgiana Tidman in 
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“ Dandy Dick,” through rustic comedy such as Van in “ Good for Nothing ” 
and Margery in “A Rough Diamond,” to the domestic sentiment of Mr. 
Jerome’s heroines in “ Barbara” and “Sunset,” and from the high comedy of 
Suzanne in “A Scrap of Paper,” and the restrained passion of Lady 
Carlyon in “In Honour Bound,” to the poetic heights of Galatea. Mrs. 
Dashwood’s favourite characters are the two last-mentioned, in the former 
of which she has won the highest praise from no less an authority than 
the author himself, Mr. Sydney Grundy. Her Galatea is still in process of 
completion. Though several performances of it have already been given, 
Mrs. Dashwood is too much of an enthusiast to rest content with anything 
short of perfection, and the fruits of her work will be shortly seen at a 
matinée in London. Mrs. Dashwood has everything on her side. In 
addition to great personal charm of face, voice, and manner, she possesses 
most of the natural qualifications for an actress, including a capital per- 
ception of character, a true and touching note of pathos, a fine sense of 
humour, considerable force, and, last but not least, an inexhaustible 
capacity for work. Should she realise in the future what is at present a 
scarcely-breathed ambition and essay Frou-Frou and the hectic heroine of 
“La Dame aux Camelias,” no one who knows her capabilities can doubt 
that the experiment would be interesting in the highest degree. 


‘“ MEG’S DIVERSION,” AT THE NEVILLE DRAMATIC STUDIO. 

Who expects wonders from an actor’s second appearance? No one with 
two grains of common sense in his composition. Certainly, not for a 
moment must it be looked for from the amateur, even if he has enjoyed 
the exceptional advantage of being under a stage manager able and willing to 
show him the ropes, and—rarer still—if he has had the common sense to avail 
himself of the privilege. Nor must it be looked for even from the students 
of Messrs. Neville and Gartside’s Dramatic Studio. True, they have had 
the benefit of skilled and careful tuition ; but, successful teachers though 
they be, Messrs. Neville and Gartside are not miracle-men, and even they 
cannot in a moment transform the novice into the practised swimmer. 
Feats, except, perhaps, in the splashing and struggling direction, are not 
demanded of the learner taking his second plunge. All that can reason- 
ably be looked for is an increase of confidence, and definite action taking 
the place of hopeless floundering. And the demands we make upon the 
stage aspirant are every whit as modest. Let there be visible improve- 
ment on the first venture, and all is well. Looked at in this light, all was well 
with the last performance given by Mr. Neville’s students. Natural ability 
was of course more strongly apparent in some than in others, and of this 
perhaps Miss Louisa Biddulph was the most marked example. She might 
—and undoubtedly did—lack the experience for the stronger scenes, but 
her rendering, as a whole, was touched with tenderness, charm, and 
sensibility, and a familiarity with stage requirements which was quite 
surprising. Mr. Albert Francis, a manly and straightforward Jasper, 
eal te Stapleton Hutt, cool and condescending as the Squire, have the 
advantage of their comrades in experience—a fact perfectly patent in the 
additional ease and firmness of their performance. Of the remaining 
novices, Mr. Oliver Hill, as the polished Pidgeon, playedwith a light, touch ; 
and Mr. Arthur White revealed a distinct talent for eccentric character, 
though he has yet to digest the meaning of the word moderation, and to 
desist from a spasmodic method of delivery which is rather curious than 
amusing. The light thrown by Mr. M‘Arthur upon Crow’s character was 
not exactly luminous, but then he has not yet accustomed himself to the 
boards, and is seriously handicapped by nervousness. And, to conclude, 
Miss Celia Herman made a prettily coquettish Cornelia, and Miss Hilda 
Adair a decidedly seductive widow. 


“HE LADY OF LYONS,” BY THE SIDCUP A.D.C. 
The Sideup amateurs would have done well to lay to heart certain wrods 
fhe folly of setting out to build without first counting the cost. 
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Granted that they had the actors to hand, there was still the stage to be 
considered—a fact that would seem to have escaped their calculations. 
Lytton on a small stage means the greater part of the evening expended 
in the changing of scenery ; and though intervals are right and delightful 
—especially for those who require frequent refreshing—one does not care 
for an evening entirely made up of intervals any more than one likes a 
book to be all margin and binding. It is in circumstances such as these 
that those who have early trains looming large before them think that, 
after all, there’s a good deal to be said in favour of the old-fashioned 
placard which did duty as scenery. At such moments. as the play was in 
progress, all—or, rather, all that [ saw of it—went smoothly and well ; but. 
as the poet sings, ‘the intervals were long, and time and the train were 
fleeting.” Mrs. Speck made a. pretty, girlish Pauline, and responded 
gallantly to the demands made upon her, el a charming playfulness 
to the earlier scenes, and attacking the later ones with resolution and 
spirit. The club was less fortunate in its Velnotte. Mr. Layton worked 
well and earnestly ; but earnestness could not atone for the utter lack of 
poetry, imagination, and fire. Mr. Gribble made a grimly sardonic 
Beauseant ; and Mr. Washington, though scarcely airy enough for the 
foppish Glavis, was at least respectable. Mr. Fearis, if he cut out most of 
the humour, was bluff and outspoken as Damas; and Mrs. Davis and Mr. 
Dare Clapham made much of the snobbish Deschappelles. Mrs. Moberly 
was a trifle stiff and unsympathetic as the Widow Melnotte, and has, as yet, 
almost everything to Jearn ; and Mr. Teignmouth Shore doubled the /and- 
Jord and Gaspar, and was better as the former than the latter. 


Dee 


Notes of the Month, 


At the City of London College in Moorfields, on October 12th, 
the inaugural address of the Michaelmas term was delivered by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who discoursed on ‘‘ The Relations of 
the Drama to Education.” Mr. Jones contended that all great 
dramas, however complex their story, mainly illustrated the 
greatest, simplest, tritest, and most universal of the great truths 
of life. ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Faust,” and the ‘‘ Agamem- 
nou” taught most impressively these central truths. Wide 
knowledge of life, of good and evil, is a good in itself. ‘‘ We 
live in an age when there is a loud and general demand to know 
the truth about life. It is an age of upheavals, of inquiry, 
of searching. Smug half-truths and wandering, benighted 
prejudices are everywhere being challenged and stripped. 
“Come out into the daylight’ is the cry of this age to national 
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beliefs and institutions. ‘ Unmuffle! let us see whether you are 
an eternal truth or only a notion.’” Mr. Jones protested 
against any horror or disease or ugliness or evil being represented 
on the stage for its own sake—that is to say, unless a higher 
spiritual beauty could be shown beyond—but “‘ the wider, deeper, 
fuller knowledge of life that the stage can display the more it 
should be welcomed and received and acknowledged as a national 
teacher. Why is it that the Bible and Shakespeare are every- 
where allowed to be the two sovereign teachers of the English 
nation? Because life and the great realities of life, the whole 
heart'and nature, the whole body and soul of man, are therein 
dealt with in the freest and plainest and simplest way. 
Enforce the narrow prejudices that governed the theatre 
until a few years ago,” Mr. Jones declared, ‘‘ and you may have 
spread all over the country a series of large puppet shows, with 
living marionettes, but you will have no national drama. But 
the outlook for the English drama is on the whole brighter and 
healthier than it has been for some generations. One can discern 
the gradual formation of a sound taste and a sound body of 
public opinion. Whether the progress that has certainly been 
made will be continued depends upon how far the drama as 
the portrayer and interpreter of life can be still further separated 
from mere funny theatrical entertainments.” 





THAT a good deal remains to be done in still further separating 
the drama from mere funny theatrical entertainments, the bare 
record for the month of the., plays in London furnishes 
sufficient evidence. Two buzlesques lead the way in point of 
popularity—“ Little Christopher Columbus,” of which the feature 
is the song— 

“Rumpty tumpty ! Rumpty tumpty! 
That’s the way to dance ! 

To all the fair it’s “ Hulloh, there !” 
And give the girls a chance. 

Swing ’em round and off the ground, 
And mash ’em in between. 

Rumpty tumpty ! Tiddly umpty ! 
That’s the sort I mean !” 


and “The Gaiety Girl,” a gibing, tongue-in-the-cheek, hotly- 
spiced travesty of Gilbertian topsy-turvydom, in which Gaiety 
girls and guardsmen are the immaculate exponents of virtue, and 
clergymen and judges represent vice. In the wake of these come 
five farces, ‘‘ The Orient Express,” ‘‘The Lady Killer,” ‘‘ Tom, 
Dick, and Harry,” “‘A Screw Loose,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Othello,” of 
which the last four are based upon the mistaken-identity idea, 
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and a jumble of Mr. Arthur Roberts and Lord Byron, called 
‘‘Don Juan.” Eight mere funny entertainments! and, to set 


against them, one comedy of serious bent—the social satire, the 
_ piece of observation and actuality—‘‘ Gudgeons.” 





On the other hand, if the Drama is to be tricked out in the 
habit of the Dominie, the danger to the good seed will be worse 
than the risk it now runs of being choked by rank multitudinous 
weeds. The stage can, and, while we have Mr. Pineros, Mr. 
Grundys, and Mr. Joneses among us, will, educate. But only so 
far as the education can be made to look like entertainment. 
It’s the old game of the powder in the jam. Show us the powder 
and we shall decline the spoon, jam and all. Without the 
“‘funuy” element, we should probably haye rejected ‘‘ Judah,” and 
the fine lessons unostentatiously conveyed therein would lave 
been lost to a good many thousands who stood perhaps in need 
ofthem. We are all children. Things that are good for us we 
generally find unpalatable. And being children, we cry out at 
what we don’t like, and run away from it. Lessons are a bogie. 
Teach them without calling them lessons, and we shall not find 
them irksome. Adopt the other method, and educators like 
Mr. Jones will soon have all their time free for lectures, for as 
dramatists they will join the unemployed. 





“Not too much farce, but just farce enough,” should be the cry 
—not in the interests of the drama only, but in that of playgoers 
and players as well; for there is lamentable waste of opportunity, 
criminal waste of talent, in setting Miss Rehan, Miss Fanny 
Brough, Miss Luttie Venne, Mr. Hawtrey, Mr. Elwood, Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, Mr. Abingdon—to mention only the more 
glaring instances of sacrifice—to play the blind man’s buff of 
mechanical farce. 

Less as lecturer than cicerone, Mr. Clement Scott, on Sunday 
evening, the 5th November, at St. James’s Hall. conducted a 
great gathering of the Playgoers’ Club, their president, Mr. Jope 
Slade, and many guests well known im connection with literature 
and the drama, on an amusing tour of inspection of the theatres 
and players of the world. His address was entitled ‘‘ A Plea for 
Dramatic Free Trade,” but his case was hardly strengthened by 
the unprepossessing sketches he drew of the state of the drama in 
China, Japan, India, and America, where Fiee Trade is enjoyed. 
Incidentally, an attack—upon its restrictive policy—was levelled 
at the London County Council, which found strenuous advocates 
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in Mr. Bernard Shaw and Dr. Aveling. 
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This, with a series of 


interesting anecdotes and an impassioned peroration—in which 
Mr. Scott looked to the unhampered amusements of the people 
for an antidote to the misery and despair of the poor—practically 
constituted the address, in the discussion upon which Mr. Scott 
declined to state whether, in his demand for ‘‘ Free Trade,” he 
included the abolition of the Censorship. 





New Plays 


Propucep aND Important Revivats in London, from October 12th to 
November 16th, 1893 :-— 


Oct. 13* 
» 34 
» ae 
” 16* 
» -& 
» 16 
» -_ 
» 1S 
yee 
» 37 
» 19 
» 19% 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


“‘The Last Word,” comedy, in four acts, adapted from the 
German of Franz von Schoenthau by Augustin Daly. 
Daly’s. 

‘‘ A Gaiety Girl,” musical comedy, in two acts, by Owen Hall, 
Lyrics by Harry Greenbank, music by Sidney Jones. 
Prince of Wales’s. 

‘‘Xtiami,” operatic version, in three acts, of the late J. }. 
Buckstone’s drama, ‘‘The Green Bnshes,’’ arranged by 
John Hollingshead, with lyrics by Warham St. Leger, 
music by Haydn Parry. Princess’s. 

“The Middleman,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Lyric, Hammersmith. 

“In the Moonlight,” drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford. 
Surrey. 

‘‘La Mascotte.’’ opera comique, in three acts, by Audran, 
adapted by the late Messrs. H. B. Farnie and Robert 
Reece. Transferred from the Gaiety. Criterion. 

‘‘The Bauble Shop,” comedy, in three acts, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Grand. 

‘‘ Dorothy,’’ comedy opera, in three acts, by B. C. Stephenson 
and the late Alfred Cellier. Parkhurst. 

‘‘ The Lady Killer,” version, in three acts, of the French farce 
“115, Rue Pigalle,” by Alexandre Bisson. First time in 
London. Strand. 

‘“‘ Binks, the Downy Photographer,” musical absurdity, in 
one act, by Ernest Bucalossi. Strand. 

‘‘ Mistakes,” play, in two acts, by Christina Dening. Pro- 
duced by amateurs. Pioneer Club, Cork Street. 

‘*The School for Scandal,” Sheridan’s comedy. Matinée. 
Crystal Palace. 
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Oct. 25 ‘The Orient Express,” comedy, in three acts, by F. C. 
Burnand. Daly’s. 
» 26 ‘A Hard Case,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. 
Carleton Dawe. Terry’s. : 
» 26 ‘Dido and Aineas,”’ travestie, in three acts, author 
unannounced. Royalty. 
», 27 ‘A Question of Memory,” drama, in four acts, by Michael 
Field. For the Independent Theatre Society. Opera 
Comique. 
» 27 “Le Pater,” play, in one act, by Frangois Coppée. For the 
Independent ‘Theatre Society. Opera Comique. 
» 28 “Don Juan,’ burlesque, in three acts, by James Tanner, 
lyrics by Adrian Ross, music by Meyer Lutz. Gaiety. 
» 80 ‘ Frog,” comedy drama, in three acts, by Dr. Edward Aveling. 
Royalty. ‘ 
», 30* ‘ Niobe,” fantastic comedy, in three acts, by Harry and Edward 
Paulton. Parkhurst. 
» 80* “A Trip to Chicago,” musical farcical comedy, in two 
acts. Author unannounced. Grand. 
Nov. 2 “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Mrs. R. Pacheco. First time in London. Trafalgar 
Square. 
» 4 ‘A Screw Loose,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark 
Melford. Vaudeville. 
» 4 “Mirza,” play, in four acts, by W. Bryant. Opera Comique. 
» 6 “The Bush King,” drama, in four acts, by W. J. Lincoln. 
Surrey. 
», 10 ‘Leap Year,” comedietta, in one act, by Frederick Kerr. 
Terry's. 
» 10 ‘ Gudgeons,” comedy, in three acts, by Thornton Clark and 
Louis N. Parker. Terry’s. 
», 11 ‘Mrs. Othello,” farce, in three acts, adapted from the French 
by the late Fred Leslie and Arthur Shirley. Toole’s. 
», 11 ‘The Brothers,” play, in one act, by Henry Byatt. Toole’s. 
» 18 ‘The School for Scandal,” Sheridan’s comedy. Daly’s. 
» 183 ‘Nance,’ drama, in a prologue and three acts, by John 
Douglass. Pavilion. 
» 14 “A Vain Sacrifice,” comedy-drama in three acts, by Walter 
E. Grogan. Strand. 
» 16 ‘Nice Boy, Jim,” operetta, in one act, by Albert Drink- 
water, composed by William Vinning. Produced by 
amateurs. Bijou Theatre, Archer Street. 


In the Provinces, from October 11th to Nov. 4th, 1898 :— 


Oct. 16 ‘*The Land and the People,” drama, in a prologue and four 

acts, by Arthur B. Moss. Produced by amateurs. Public 
Hall, New Cross. 

», 17 ‘The Golden Days,” operetta, in one act, by P. Shaw Jeffrey 
and W. Teignmouth Shore, composed by Harold 8. Moore. 
Produced by amateurs. Village Hall, Chislehurst. 

» 20 ‘Archibald Danvers, M.D.,” comedietta, in one act, by 
Gertrude and Ethel Armitage Southam. Winter Gardens, 
Southport. 

» 28 ‘*A Widow's Wooing,” comedietta, in one act, by Edwin 
Oliver. County Hall, St. Albans. 
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« Prinee Cherrystar,” operatic extravaganza, in three acts, 
by Tom Saunders, music composed and arranged by Harry 
Richardson. Royal, Hereford. 

‘* Just Retribution,” sketch, in four tableaux, by Ronald 
Bayne. Bijou Hall, Bedford. 

“The Black Hawks; or, The Wild Cauliflower of the 
Sansomone,” American drama, in four acts, author 
unannounced. First time in England. Queen’s, Bir- 
‘ mingham. 

‘Gentleman Jim,’ dramatic sketch, in one act, by W. R. 
Walker. Shakespeare, Liverpool. 

“The Dude and the Dancing Girl,” farcical musical sketch, 
in a act, by Messrs. Steele, Forward, and Eyre. Brixton 


In Paris, from Oct. 10th to Nov. 9th, 1898 :— 


Oct. 


10 


11 


19 


25 
27 
30 
6 
8 


‘“‘La Prétantaine,” vaudeville-operetta, in four acts, by Paul 
Ferrier and R. Bénédite, composed by Léon Vasseur. 
Nouveau. 

‘Veuve Prosper Successeur,” vaudeville-operetta, in three 

acts, by MM. Vély and Alévy, composed by Paul Marcelles. 
Déjazet. 

‘Le Chat du Diable,” féerie, in three acts, adapted from the 
English by MM. Nuitter and Trefeu, music by Offenbach. 
Chatelet. 

‘* L‘Amour Brode,’’ comedy, in three acts, by Francois de Curel. 
Francais. 

‘‘Madame Sans-Géne,” piece, in four acts, by Victorien 
Sardou and Emile Moreau. Vaudeville. 

“‘ Monseigneur,” comedy, in one act, by Charles Meyreuil 
and Henri de Gorsse. Palais Royal. 

‘* Les Rois,” piece, in four acts, by Jules Lemaitre. Renais- 
sance. 

“ Une Faillite,” piece, in four acts, by Bjoernstierne Bjoernsen, 
adapted by MM. Schiirmann and Jacques Lemaire. 
Théatre Libre. 

‘* Leurs Gigolettes,” comedy, in four acts, by H. Meilhac and 
Albert de St. Albin. Palais Royal. 
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